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Too Hard and Too Much 
By JoHN B. SHEER, C.S.P. 


A thousand wise and holy writers 
have called the spiritual life a warfare. 
There are true and salutary points to 
the figure, and yet it may give a wrong 
impression of the temper of mind in 
which a person ought to seek perfection 
of spiritual life. The martial metaphor 
seems to demand a constant state of 
vigilant tension: the good soldier of 
Christ must be always ready for the at- 
tacks of the demons, always striving to 
prove his mettle in moments of godly 
heroism, always yearning for the 
battles of the Lord into which he can 
pour his energies to the point of ex- 
haustion. 

We have seen what battle-tension 
has done to the veterans of the last 
war. A similar tension in religion can 
rack the nerves of the soul and cause 
endless harm. In delivering a talk to 
seminarians or nuns, it is well, there- 
fore, to describe the spiritual life as a 
process of growth somewhat similar to 
the development of the physical body 
rather than as a constant state of fran- 
tic belligerence. And the virtue of 
temperance is the guardian of the 
growing spiritual child! 


Exorcizing the Devil of Activism 


Development in natural life is not 
the result of stress and strain, sound 
and fury, but is the product of quiet 
conformity to the laws of nature. 
Living, or any other art, demands dis- 
cipline: a good definition of artistic 
skill might well be ‘“‘power held in 
check.’’ The physician tells the busi- 
nessman to relax; the baseball manager 
gives the same advice to the restless 
rookie. It is good spiritual advice. 
In America there is some danger of 
laziness, even less of Quietism—but 
activism, fidgety and fluttering, is the 
American devil that needs exorcism 
by way of spiritual talks. 

In his excellent work, ‘Fear Not, 
Little Flock,”! Father George Zimpfer 
has a sub-chapter on the subject of 
“Hurry.” Sometimes, according to 
this author, hurry comes from a piling 
up of tasks, but oftener it comes from 
an inability to regulate and direct the 
effort properly. But, at any rate, 
there is a desire to be “‘busy,’’ and as a 
result the nun’s day becomes just a 


1 Bruce Publishing Co., 1941, pp. 14-20. 
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crowd of duties pushing and pulling 
each other around in her mind until 
everything seems confused. The result 
is that her nerves are on edge; she be- 
comes mentally tired, a mental in- 
somniac that walks in her sleep and 
talks about her sisters in an unkind 
manner. She has drained her life of 
the riches of charity by pouring too 
much into it. 

But the seminarian and nun should 
attack the problem of activism at its 
very root. Actions spring from desires, 
and desires must therefore be disci- 
plined. Faith, hope and charity in se 
need no supervision, but all other de- 
sires should be held under a firm hand. 
Nil nimis is still a good motto. 


Progress a Natural Growth 


As we are now, with our abilities and 
talents, we represent substantially 
what God has willed us to be. And at 
the same time He has willed that we 
make steady and substantial progress 
in our knowledge of Him. He does 
not expect us to leap forward in quick 
and brilliant bursts of illumination. 
The seminarian would like to know all 
theology in the twinkling of an eye, 
“in the flash of a trembling glance.” 
But God has not given him that facil- 
ity. He cannot suddenly pierce the 
mysteries of the Godhead: he must 
acquire knowledge by a process of 
slow, hard study, for such is God’s 
will. God seldom works by way of 
revelation. His Holy Spirit gradually 
enlightens the mind, and we grow 
little by little, like the Christ-Child, 
in wisdom and age and grace before 
God and men. An undisciplined thirst 
of knowledge can lead to a feeling of 
frustration and disappointment. The 


seminarian finds that he is not an in- 
tellectual giant, and so lapses into the 
dead routine of studying without in- 


terest or devotion. He desires onfly 
“to get by.” 

Another desire that needs discipline 
is the yearning for novelty in spiritual 
reading. Sometimes the nun feels that 
she is tired of the ‘‘old stuff.”’ Like the 
Athenians that St. Paul speaks about, 
she looks for something new. There is, 
of course, need for inspirational as 
well as informational reading. But the 
inspiration may be a purely natural 
feeling induced by a good, or at least, 
unusual style—an inspiration that 
tickles the ear without warming the 
heart. As far as permanent spiritual 
advancement is concerned, we might 
just as well read a good novel. This 
desire for novelty in spiritual reading 
must certainly be disciplined. In so 
far as it seeks a pleasing presentation 
of old truths, it is commendable; if it 
seeks merely literary pleasure, it must 
be sternly checked. 


Other Common Hazards 


Another common hazard of the spir- 
itual life is the desire for quick results. 
Rapid turnover is the dream of the 
businessman, but it is a mirage for a 
seminarian. The blitzkrieg method of 
lightning war is not suited to the re- 
ligious life. Ordinarily an aspirant to 
perfection doesn’t delude himself with 
messages from the great Beyond or 
listen to mystic voices. But every 
spiritual novice hopes that God will 
roll back the veil a little and show 
Himself more clearly than He does 
through the dark glass of faith. In 
effect, they yearn for a measure of the 
Beatific Vision. 

Not very long ago, while instructing 
a former.major-league baseball player, 
I spoke about persons who strive for 
union with God in nature, and yet 
do not go to church. He compared 
such a person to a baseball player who 
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touches second and third base on a hit, 
but forgets to touch first. The compari- 
son could justly be applied to a semi- 
narian who wants quick results without 
passing through the lower stages of the 
spiritual life. St. Francis de Sales 
says of such an attitude: ‘They be- 
lieve they are angels, but they are not 
even good men. Our only purpose 
should be to become devoted and re- 
ligious men and women.” And St. 
Teresa desired no other prayer than 
that which would make her a “better 
woman.” We ought to be what God 
wants us to be, and to progress at the 
normal pace. It is substantial, per- 
manent improvement that counts— 
results that grow quietly in God’s good 
time, that do not shoot up overnight. 

Psychiatrists have said that this 
kind of desire is evidence of a neurotic 
mind—an anxious fancy to be some- 
thing other than what you are. True, 
neurotic people do wish to be someone 
else. But a desire for rapid spiritual 
ascent is not necessarily a symptom of 
mental disease. It is normal but needs 
to be controlled. If not checked, it 
leads to a sense of bitter disillusion- 
ment and disappointment. 


Nature and Grace 


The manner in which the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist works in the soul is a 
good example for the seminarian in his 
spiritual travail. We might think that, 
since the consecrated Host is the Body 
and Blood of Christ Our Lord, a Holy 
Communion would almost instantly 
transform and transfigure us, that we 
would become new persons. But it 
does not. The Divine Bread makes us 
better—yes, but little by little, sus- 
taining and developing the super- 
natural life within us imperceptibly. 
The Sacrament does not intoxicate us 
and fill us with sudden magical power. 


A bowl of Wheaties works wonders in 
the ads, and spinach fortifies Popeye 
in the Comics. But ordinary bread 
nourishes in no hurry, and the Bread 
of Angels slowly renews the energy lost 
by activity and slowly builds up life. 

Paradoxically, one of the most dan- 
gerous desires is the desire to frustrate 
desire. The nun and seminarian can 
easily develop the attitude that every 
legitimate desire must be trodden 
under foot. We should be master of 
our will—yes, but not necessarily a 
tyrant. It is sheer fanaticism to im- 
agine that God wants us to grind into 
the dust every lawful or neutral desire. 
When our main purpose is to pulverize 
nature, we can hardly expect to build 
up grace. We are simply making our 
religious life the source of all manner 
of inner turmoil, and probably forcing — 
ourselves to wear the long face of the 
Pharisee. Christ came to bring us tid- 
ings of great joy, and promised that 
our hearts would rejoice and our joy 
no man would take from us. 


Avoidance of Outside Attachments 


If the desire for inner perfection 
needs to be moderated, affections for 
externals, for things and people, also 
need a stern—but not too tight—guid- 
ing rein. While unfulfilled aspirations 
for spiritual development produce a 
recoil that is draped in gloom, too 
much affection for persons and situa- 
tions enslaves the soul. For the semi- 


Nnarian especially, preparing for a 


career full of personal contacts, there 
is grave need to form his mind regard- 
ing the réle that people will play in his 
priestly life. Certain priests could 
have avoided tragedy—and many, very 
many, could have saved themselves 
heartaches—if they had shaped a 
proper attitude in their seminary days. 

Celibacy gives a priest a tremendous 
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advantage over a minister in pastoral 
work. St. Paul says that he ‘‘that is 
with a wife” has to worry about the 
things of the world, ‘‘how he shall 
please his wife,’’ but the priest can 
give his undivided attention to the 
things of the Lord, “‘how he shall please 
God.” The motion-picture One Foot 
in Heaven portrayed a minister so 
tied up to his family (and the trustees) 
that he was seriously obstructed in his 
work. Priests have neither wives nor 
trustees to worry about, and yet some 
of them have a genius for getting them- 
selves tied up to people and situations. 
For fruitful activity and for peace of 
soul the seminarian will do well to re- 
solve to steer clear of any “entangling 
alliances.”” Even the best family in 
the parish can be an octopus. 

Cultural interests are often formed 
in the seminary. The future priest 
must put them in their proper place 
as early as possible. Books have al- 
ways been an adjunct of the priest- 
hood; a small library means a small 
mind. But if a seminarian loves litera- 
ture with a desperate passion, he is in- 
sinuating himself into a bigamous 
union that bears the seeds of sorrow. 
The Lord or Literature? Ultimately 
he must choose, for there will be a con- 
flict. If he chastens his literary amour, 
he will be on God’s side, but to do it he 
will have to cut out a part of his heart. 

The same bitter fruit will develop 
from extravagant interest in any art 
or any project or person. The time 
will come in every priest’s life—the 
moment of the irrevocable decision. 
He will have to make the break, and 
the break will cost dearly. The sacri- 
fice will loom up so large: there will be 
a sullen mood of inner rebellion and 
speculation of the worthwhileness of it 
all, perhaps a revaluation of the whole 
case for Christianity. The final result 


may be happy, but the experience will 
be a crucifixion. 


Desire for Quick Results 


Corresponding to the desire for 
quick results in the quest for spiritual 
perfection is the desire for large and 
rapid results in pastoral work. It is 
satisfying to see good results, but, after 
all, God measures intentions, not re- 
sults. What we do is important only 
in so far as it makes us what we are: 
God will judge us according to our per- 
fection and not according to our pro- 
duction. It is a wise policy in semi- 
naries to withhold the publication of 
marks; it stifles a dangerous spirit of 
rivalry among the students. A certain 
amount of intellectual competence is 
necessary, but, beyond that, a faculty 
should judge effort rather than actual 
result. 

A good theme for any talk to semi- 
narians (and nuns as well) is: “‘Do what 
you can and leavethe rest to God!’ 
Cardinal Newman attempted five great 
projects and failed. Yet, all of them 
eventuated in God’s good time. In 
the field of apostolic achievement, we 
are in as great a mystery as the mys- 
tery of evil. We throw our stone into 
the water and it sinks from sight; but 
who knows what distant shores will be 
touched by the ripples that roll out 
from it in ever-widening circles? 

Another desire that makes for un- 
happiness is that pseudo-evangelical 
urge to impart information to others. 
In Religious life, it takes the pose of 
personal infallibility. The self-ap- 
pointed pepe deigns to enlighten 
Brother John, and Brother John de- 
nies his cathedratical statements. The 
lid is off. But such arguments are so 
juvenile, and betray such a distorted 
perspective—disciples of Christ brawl- 
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ing about the fine points of the religion 
of love! 

Dangerous, too, is the desire for re- 
spect. There is a golden mean in seek- 
ing appreciation on the part of others. 
A certain amount of ‘human respect,” 
of sensitiveness, is commendable in a 
Christian. But over-sensitiveness is a 
nuisance in the convent, the rectory, or 
seminary. It’s hard to carry on a 
simple conversation with a touchy 
person. Not only angels fear to tread 
on his toes, but even the most tactful 
and saintly person. At the most inno- 
cent remark, he will lash back and then 
perhaps go into his shell for days. 
Then he will feel sorry for himself and 
seek consolation where he should not. 
Maybe, touchiness is a sign of an in- 
feriority complex, but it is definitely 
due to a serious lack of discipline of 
one’s feelings. 

I believe it was Dr. Allers who said 
that touchiness is a disguise of pride. 
The petulant crab tells his brethren 
how they must behave towards him. 
He decrees that these rules of etiquette 
must be observed, or else due punish- 
ment will be meted out to the offender. 
But since he lacks the power to punish, 
he withdraws himself, becomes un- 
approachable, and repels people. 


The Role of Temperance 


Before terminating a conference to 
nuns or seminarians, the preacher 


should point out that moderation has 
nothing in common with mediocrity. 
The virtue of temperance is the govern- 
ing rod that enables all the parts of the 
spiritual mechanism to work in har- 
mony. By preventing any particular 
part from burning itself out, it keeps 
the entire mechanism working at full 
speed. 

Love of God must not be disciplined, 
because it is the ultimate goal and ful- 
fillment of all desire, whereas people 
and things are only temporary means 
to the end. Unless we conform our 
desire for these things and people to 
the genial law of spiritual development, 
there will be inner disturbance. Unless 
there is a constant readiness to give 
up all and follow Christ, we cannot be 
His disciples. 

St. Benedict must have visioned 
community life as a corrective of inor- 
dinate desires. It wears down the 
rough edges of personal eccentricity; 
through the give and take of friendly 
badinage, the promise or vow of pov- 
erty, monastic. routine and temporary 
appointments, it moderates and mel- 
lows impetuous ambition and rabid 
zeal. It imparts that wisdom of which 
St. James speaks: ‘First of all chaste, 
then peaceable, moderate, docile, in 
harmony with good things, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without judg- 
ing, without dissimulation. The fruit 
of justice is sown in peace by those who 
make peace” (James, iii. 17). 











The Devil of Noonday 


By ALEXANDER M. HARVEY 


“Non timebis .. 


Somewhere, some years ago, I read 
statistics, supposedly correct, on the 
life expectancy of priests. Those fig- 
ures, like most others, have escaped 
my not too retentive memory, but 
whatever may be the average length of 
life which the American priest enjoys 
to-day I doubt that it exceeds sixty 
years, so that the priest who has been 
ordained ten years is entering, not only 
the middle period of his whole life, but 


also the middle age of his priesthood. 


The ordinary American attitude to- 
wards middle age is an interesting one. 
Our American culture (to use the word 
in its anthropological sense) values 
highly, even over-values, youth. Sea- 
soned actors complain that the movies— 
that industry carefully adjusted to 
mirror the wish-life of the masses— 
places the highest premium on youth 
at the expense of training and experi- 
ence. European observers maintain 
that American life is centered around 
the young, that the family circle views 
their wants and whims as its highest 
law, that experience and the mellow 
wisdom of age are underestimated. 
To many Americans, it seems, middle 
age appears only as that stage of life 
in which we get pudgy and bulgy in 
the wrong places, in which we lose the 
enthusiasms of youth and compromise 
with life. 

Be that as it may, since I have no 
brief for one stage of human life 
against another. But as one who is 
entering this middle period, I am won- 
dering if it does not bring to the priest 


. demonio meridiano”’ (Ps. xc. 6). 


problems of its own. Is there a noon- 
day devil of the priestly life? We hear 
it said that “‘life begins at forty,” but 
we also hear of “the dangerous forties,” 
so we wonder if the forties have any 
special dangers for the priest. Are 
there such dangers? And is there any 
indication for the priest entering this 
period of what it may bring him? Per- 
haps he can guess his future from his 
past. Perhaps the experiences of one’s 
first ten years in the priesthood fore- 
shadow what lies ahead, for the devil 
of noonday may well have launched a 
few attacks at nine or ten o’clock. 


Fresh from the Seminary 


Fresh from his years in the seminary, 
the newly ordained priest leaves be- 
hind him a daily routine in which for- 
mal mental prayer held an honored 
place. In that routine, also, periodic 
visits to Our Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment were required. The nearness of 
the chapel to the other major portions 
of the ensemble of seminary buildings, 
or the reservation of the Eucharist 
under the same roof as the classrooms 
and sleeping-rooms, fostered the habit 
of frequently turning to God by means 
of ejaculations. The recitation of 
vocal prayers in common at set times 
kept up the atmosphere of prayer. 

Most of this the newly ordained 
priest leaves behind him when he en- 
ters upon his first parochial assign- 
ment. Not only is there no hour for 
mental prayer fixed by external au- 
thority, but he is going to find it hard to 
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discover a time which he can regularly 
set aside for such prayer. The parish 
church has its tabernacle with the Hid- 
den Occupant, but, as no visits to Him 
are required, it is easy enough to let the 
days slip by without entering the 
church except for public services. In 
the seminary spiritual reading was a 
regular feature of each day, but now 
Tanquerey’s “Spiritual Life’ and 
Goodier’s “Public Life of Our Lord” 
have to meet the stiff competition of 
the daily paper and the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The Rosary was, by rule, in 
daily use during those years-of train- 
ing; yet, the habit of saying it daily is 
easily lost, for no vocal prayer but the 
Divine Office is of obligation in paro- 
chial life. How easy it is to see, on 
looking back, what we failed to realize 
during our seminary days, that every- 
thing in the seminary routine was cal- 
culated to foster the spirit of prayer! 
The circumstances of the active apos- 
tolate are entirely different. ; 

From his reactions to these adverse 
circumstances during the first years 
after ordination the young priest can 
guess what will be the attacks made 
upon him by the devil of the noonday 
of his priestly life. I may be general- 
izing from too limited a number of 
individual experiences, but I am firmly 
convinced that one of the first of those 
attacks is made on mental prayer, and 
that one great danger of the middle age 
of the priesthood for all of us is the 
gradual fading away of mental prayer 
as a factor in our daily lives. By men- 
tal prayer I mean here both that which 
is formalized by some method and the 
more informal type, such as ejacula- 
tions and improvised petitions. Some 
form or other of mental prayer is neces- 
sary for the priest’s spiritual life. 
When the battery runs down, the auto 
cannot go. 





The Zeal of the Neophyte 


But the newly ordained priest starts 
on his first assignment not only with a 
background of several prayerful years; 
he also begins with the impetus of ac- 
cumulated zeal. His studies, his 
prayer, his associations with others in 
the seminary have all focussed his at- 
tention on the apostolate, while at the 
same time the circumstances of semi- 
nary life have not permitted him to en- 
gage in any apostolic work. Conse- 
quently, when he enters on his first 
assignment his pent-up zeal urges him 
to engage in every kind of priestly 
work that comes to hand. He is apt 
to undertake obligations and assume 
responsibilities without realizing how 
much labor they entail, or estimating 
whether the sum-total of them all 
may not be too much for his strength 
or his time. With the help of God’s 
grace and by extraordinary efforts on 
his part, he may be capable of fulfilling 
all these obligations for a while, but 
the inevitable reaction comes and what 
was begun in zeal often winds up in 
aversion. At this point there are two 
things that may save him: efficiency 
in alloting his time to various activities 
and the elimination of the less neces- 
sary among them. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the reaction comes very soon 
in souls that were not too industrious 
to begin with, and dead routine quickly 
becomes the rule of their lives. Or the 
dilemma may be prolonged till resent- 
ment and disgust, first unconsciously 
and then consciously, vitiate the works 
which zeal began. Here the young 
priest can, if he will, see in his own life 
the beginnings of this attack of the 
devil of noonday. 


Seeking Human Consolations 


At this point it frequently happens 
that the consolations which were origi- 
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nally discovered in the priest’s work 
itself fade away to such an extent that 
the priest turns for consolation to 
human associations and companion- 
ships. And human companionships 
which are sought as a substitute for 
divine consolations are seldom com- 
panionships with other priests. The 


flattering experience of being listened’ 


to apparently as an oracle in some 
family circle, or the sensation of useful- 
ness resulting from benevolence con- 
centrated on some individual, makes 
the priest feel important and satisfies 
his ego. It is surely significant, is it 
not, that so many of the breakdowns 
in the priesthood have begun with the 
priest’s attempting to help some indi- 
vidual in distress. The priest finds 
such satisfaction in his honest efforts 
to alleviate the suffering of one par- 
ticular person that he continues to 
concentrate on the individual in ques- 
tion till what began in zeal ends in 
inordinate attachment. This attach- 
ment may become so strong that it 
will even lead him to give up the priest- 
hood. In the experience of the young 
priest’s first years there may be no 
adumbration of such an occurrence in 
his future. Let him take the word of 
older priests that such things occur. 
It seems that this is one of the most 
serious and most successful attacks of 
the devil of noonday. 


Self-Pity as a Veritable Old Man of 
the Sea 


There is, however, another danger 
much more universal, though perhaps 
not so serious. That is the danger of 
self-pity. This is so universal an ex- 
perience of priestly life—and indeed of 
all human life—that the young priest 
will have come up against it in himself 
or in others long before he enters on 
the middle age of his priesthood. But 


self-pity seems to take a specially viru- 
lent form in these dangerous years. 
What was formerly an intermittent 
thought, easily shaken off by the physi- 
cal health and the unjaded enthusi- 
asms of youth, now begins to crystal- 
lize and form a basic attitude. Happy 
the man who escapes it! We can al- 
ways find so many reasons to pity our- 
selves. We are sick and no one real- 
izes it. We have so much to do and no 
time for recreation. We have worked 
so hard and no one appreciates it. It 
is impossible to keep such thoughts 
from entering the mind occasionally. 
Given a welcome, however, they come 
to stay and become a veritable Old 
Man of the Sea. But most priests who 
have the hardihood to make the at- 
tempt find, with St. Teresa, that their 
health improves the minute they begin 
to pay only very little attention to it. 
The same, I believe, is true of the other 
common excuses for self-pity among 
priests. The laity who are inclined to 
overestimate the sacrifices made by 
priests, especially celibacy, sometimes 
foster self-pity in us. The better 
Catholic a layman is, the more he is 
inclined to say: ‘Father, you’re 
working too hard. Father, you 
should take care of yourself.’’ It is 
noteworthy, however, that though the 
laity foster the beginnings of self-pity 
in priests, they dislike and reject it in 
its advanced stages. Particularly do 
they dislike to hear a priest express 
self-pity in the pulpit. Expressions of 
that sort in conversation pall quickly 
enough, but in sermons or announce- 
ments they pall even more quickly. 
Self-pity is one danger of middle age 
against which the experience of youth 
clearly warns us. In this respect, the 
devil of noonday only intensifies the 
attack he had already launched at 
dawn. 
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Prayer and the Hierarchy of Values 


What must be our defense against all 
these onslaughts? I am convinced 
that it can be summed up in one word: 
prayer. Intellectual realization of the 
dangers that confront us is not enough. 
Try as we will, we can never attain to 
the clear intelligence of the angels, 
and yet they fell. Nor can our minds, 
weakened by original sin, comprehend 
the situation which confronts us as 
completely as Adam’s unsullied intelli- 
gence comprehended the first and fatal 
temptation. If intelligence alone did 
not save the angels or Adam, how can 
it save us? 

In saying that prayer and prayer 
alone can successfully resist the at- 
tacks of the noonday demon, I am not 
merely repeating a platitude of the 
spiritual life. I believe it can be shown 
that prayer, humbly persisted in, of- 
fers an effective protection against 
each of the dangers listed above as 
characteristic of the middle age of the 
priesthood. Let us take, for example, 
the matter of lapsing into routine and 
losing zeal. As I have said, this temp- 
tation can come about either in souls 
which were not too industrious to be- 
gin with, or in souls which generously 
though rashly assumed burdens that 
they could not carry. In the first 
case, the priest who is not by nature 
industrious will, if he persists in mental 
prayer, gain increasing insight into 
his own natural laziness, and with 
God’s grace through his painfully ac- 
quired habit of prayer will successfully 
though not immediately overcome his 
weakness. On the other hand, the 
young priest who like Martha is con- 
cerned about many things will, if he 
sits at the feet of the Lord like Mary, 
realize in due time that his life needs 
ordering and perhaps the elimination 
of some activities which are less im- 


portant and for which he has little or 
no obligation. He will see a hier- 
archy of values. He will place works of 
duty first. He may, perhaps, have 
time and strength to undertake works 
of supererogation, but he will recog- 
nize them as such; and since he under- 
takes them as such, they will be more, 
not less, meritorious for him. Perhaps 
the young priest has long had a scheme 
of values in his mind, but the only 
thing which can transform this insight 
from a mere intellectual conviction 
into a guiding principle of his life is 
persevering mental prayer. 


Close Attachment to Christ 


There is no remedy for undue at- 
tachment to created persons or things 
but due attachment to Christ. In the 
case of the priest, that attachment 
should be habitual, intellectual, and 
emotional. The intellectual founda- 
tion has usually been well-laid in semi- 
nary days, but emotional attachment 
to Our Lord—and I scarcely need say 
that by that I mean nothing hysterical 
or pathological—emotional attachment 
to Our Lord can be maintained only 
by constantly meeting Him in prayer. 
Absence from our daily lives of inter- 
course with God does not make our 
heart grow in divine love. In the 
highest, the truest, the most manly 
sense of the words, the priest leads an 
emotional life with his Divine Master 
in prayer. When this emotional life 
is full and fervent, when it is habitual, 
there is no danger of inordinate at- 
tachment to anyone else. 

Self-pity, too, is shown up so clearly, 
appears in its true light so distinctly, 
during the silence of mental prayer, 
when the character of Christ is con- 
trasted with the priest’s own character, 
that the priest returns from medita- 
tion to his daily activities with a basic 
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disgust for this unmanly attitude. His 
disgust may not be strong enough to 
prevent him from yielding to self- 
pity momentarily, but will enable him 
eventually to conquer. 

With a wisdom greater than we ever 
appreciated, the seminary has fur- 
nished us with the principal weapon we 
need to fight off the attacks of the 


devil of the noonday of our priesthood. 
There is no room for pessimism or dis- 
may. Perseverance in prayer is dif- 
ficult at times; yet, prayer has its 
delights, and we should never forget 
that, though there is a devil who at- 
tacks at noonday, it may well be that 
during that period also the sunshine 
of God’s grace shines brightest. 
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The Spiritual Direction of Teen-Age Boys 


By T. C. SIEKMANN 


We may have often deplored the 
many sins committed by teen-age 
boys. But what are we doing about 
it? Many zealous priests have fairly 
burned themselves out for youth, 
providing almost everything by way 
of recreation, sport and entertain- 
ment, and still the boys under their 
care do not seem much better. It all 
goes to prove that we can’t achieve 
spiritual ends by material means. 
Youth activities of the external sort 
are good. To neglect them in this 
day and age would often be to neglect 
our duty as modern priests. Such 


things do help in a negative sort of. 


way by removing the dangers of idle- 
ness 2nd by promoting what is good 
and wholesome. But they do not 
definitely orientate the boys’ soul to 
God. 

It takes spiritual means to achieve a 
spiritual goal. Keeping out of sin 
and leading a good life, considering 
the handicaps of fallen human nature, 
requires positive spiritual help. Our 
teen-age boys need solid spiritual 
helps for character building. The 
Church has all these helps, but they 
have to be used to work. The Sacra- 
ments, prayer, and ascetical practices 
will build up a strong spiritual charac- 
ter, just as athletic training will de- 
velop the sturdy athlete. In either 
case, however, it takes real training. 


The Priest as a Spiritual Coach 


The priest has to be a spiritual 
coach. It would be a foolish athletic 


coach or trainer who would merely de- 
plore the native unfitness and lack of 
skill in a player. It is his job to make 
an athlete out of him. So too the 
priest should not merely deplore the 
spiritual weakness and lack of attain- 
ment in his youthful penitent. He 
should do something about it. It is 
part of his job to teach the skills of the 
game, to build a sturdy Christian 
character. It is his duty to teach the 
growing boy the means of sanctity 
and how to use them. 

In the Catholic Church we have the 
perfect set-up for effective character 
building. We have infallible means 
at our disposal. In the confessional 
we have the confidence of our client. 
We have the authority and position 
to have our suggestions accepted. 
Social workers, psychologists, and psy- 
chiatrists who try a hand at the art of 
direction would consider it a dream 
come true if only they had so perfect 
a set-up in which to ply their art. 
Nowadays these sincere workers have 
usurped a vast portion of what was 
once considered the exclusive field of 
the clergy. Is it because the clergy 
have been unconsciously failing in their 
divinely appointed task to give spirit- 
ual direction? 

In this article I do not want to over- 
emphasize the part sex plays in the 
life of teen-age boys. Sex is not their 
only problem. Some authorities claim 
that it is not even their greatest prob- 
lem. Nor is it a problem at all with 
some boys, for, of course, there are 
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many young fellows who live chaste 
lives of crystal-clear purity. But sex 
sins do make up a very big portion of 
the serious sins of youth, so much so 
that the average priest is quite rightly 
alarmed at so unwholesome a condi- 
tion. In concentrating on materia de 
sexto in this article, I do not want to 
minimize the necessity of direction in 
other matters. It is, however, | this 
particular matter of sex sins in the 
teen-age boy that offers the confessor 
his first and greatest concern. He 
often wonders just what he can do 
about it. ; 

It is useless to expect very much 
spiritual enthusiasm from a boy as long 
as he is demoralized by a habit of im- 
purity. We must help him get over 
his sex difficulties before we can expect 
him to respond to high Christian ideals. 
He can, however, overcome his sex 
problems, often at once, under wise 
direction. 


Practical Suggestions 


I do not want to give the impression 
that priests generally are consciously 
negligent in their sincere endeavors to 
help their boy penitents. Rather I 
would say that any priest would wel- 
come additional practical suggestions 
to help him cope with this timely and 
harassing problem of his ministry. 

First of all, we priests as confessors 
do not do our full duty when we merely 
absolve. To absolve is to exercise 
but one office of the confessor. The 
confessor is to be also a judge, a father, 
a teacher, and a physician—judex, 
pater, doctor, medicus. Besides being a 


mere dispenser of absolution, he is ex- 
pected to instruct his penitents in kind 
fatherly fashion, and prescribe reme- 
dies to prevent a relapse—in other 
words, to be a spiritual director. 

One of the first requisites of a good 


confessor for teen-age boys is to have a 
knowledge of the psychology of adoles- 
cence. A priest who has not had the 
opportunity to take a formal course in 
this highly important branch of psy- 
chology should by all means at least 
read up on the subject.’ Frequent 
contact and association with youth is 
in itself an education, but one does well 
to take advantage of the findings of 
scientific research in this field. In re- 
cent years much light has been thrown 
on the problems and difficulties of 
youth. An acquaintance with these 
discoveries will save the priest many a 
trial and many a mistake. Life is en- 
tirely too short to learn by experience 
all that we need to know. Many a 
well-meaning but ill-advised priest 
expects of youth what God and nature 
do not provide. You have to take the 
adolescent as he is. He is not a child. 
He is not a mature man. He is in the 
process of learning how to take his 
place in an adult world. He needs 
help, guidance, and direction. 

In dealing with adolescent boys— 
and adolescence starting with puberty 
roughly covers the teen years and ex- 
tends somewhat beyond—we must ex- 
pect to find strange behavior at times. 
The developing boy is a surge of feel- 
ings and impulses. He is growing 
physically, emotionally, mentally and 
spiritually, but at irregular pace. He 
has not yet learned to coérdinate his 
knowledge, his experiences, and his 
emotions. He is tossed about by new 
ideas, new ideals, new temptations, 
and new opportunities. What he 
sorely needs is a steady hand to guide 
him through this turbulent period to 
the calm, reasoned action of adulthood. 

1 “Training the Adolescent,” by Raphael 
C. McCarthy, S.J.; ‘“‘Some Notes on the 
Guidance of Youth,’’ by Daniel A. Lord, 


S.J.; ‘‘Character Education in Adolescence,” 
by Rudolf Allers. 
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His parents, if they are keen to their 
responsibilities, will be of much aid to 
him. But he needs, above all, real 
spiritual direction to guide him through 
the spiritual perplexities of adoles- 
cence. He has to be shown how to 
keep his life orientated towards God. 
Don’t expect him to know. Don’t 
despair of his weakness and mistakes. 
Take him by the hand, teach and direct 
him. 


Purity and Teen-Age Boys 


Teen-age boys themselves admit 
that one of their greatest problems 
is purity.” Nor is this to be wondered 
at. God arranged that the adolescent 
boy should become deeply sex-con- 
scious, precisely so that he would pick 
a life’s partner, marry and have chil- 
dren. The heart growing at a faster 
rate than the arteries and resulting in 
an increased blood pressure, the ac- 
tivity of the gonads now functioning 
as endocrine glands and pouring their 
secretion of hormones into the blood 
stream, all give physiological basis 
for this intense sex interest during 
adolescence. Just as a drug when first 
used has a more powerful effect than 
later when the human system has be- 
come used to it, so too the sex hor- 
mones while still a new force in the body 
provoke to more ardent passion. It is 
for the good of the race that youth is 
very passionate. Otherwise too many 
would remain bachelors. 

The adolescent’s physiological ex- 
periences often precede his spiritual 
appreciation of the real purpose of sex 
in God’s plan. We are aware how 
sadly remiss many parents are in giv- 
ing their children necessary sex in- 
struction. Nor should we ever forget 
the complications occasioned in this 


2 “‘Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy,” 
by Urban Fleege, S.M. 


matter by original sin. It is one of the 
effects of original sin that passion 
tends to overstep the bounds of rea- 
son. The darkened intellect has to be 
taught anew how to regard impulse; 
the weakened will has to be strength- 
ened. We ought not to be shocked at 
a boy’s sins; rather we should be 
deeply concerned about them. Nor 
should we be discouraged. Nor should 
we judge these boys by our own stand- 
ards. We priests probably spent our 
adolescence in a prep seminary, with 
daily Mass and Communion for our 
prop and support. We went to con- 
fession weekly or oftener. We were 
kept away from a lot of sensuous 
shows, from contact with girls, from 
doubtful reading matter, from bad 
companions. Maybe, these boys 
would keep out of sin too if they had 
all these helps. What do they know 
about the value of mortification, the 
inspirational force of spiritual reading, 
the many practical points to overcome 
temptation? We know these things 
because we were taught. These boys 
also have to be taught. It is our duty 
as priests to teach these boys, to direct 
them, to show them in a practical sort 
of way how to beat sin. We have to 
coach them in all the tricks and strate- 
gems of spiritual strife, even as we 
might coach them in the skills of sport. 
Here is where the priest must not be 
content merely to absolve. He must 
enter into his réle as a spiritual direc- 
tor. 


The Confessor’s Dilemma 


Immediately many a priest will get 
panicky. He recalls vaguely from 
moral theology that im materia de sexto 
melius est deficere quam abundare. He 
remembers, too, the warning to be 
careful about asking questions lest he 
teach the young about sins they do not 
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yet know.* He finds ample justifica- 
tion, so he feels, to say nothing lest he 
fail by excess. After a bit of routine 
advice—which as far as the boy is con- 
cerned goes in one ear and out the 
other—he hastily absolves. He has 
let slip by a grand opportunity to res- 
cue a soul for God. 

In subsequent confessions a new 
bugbear will pop up. He will refrain 
from asking questions and referring to 
past confessions of his penitent lest he 
violate the seal of confession. And 
yet there are definite instances given 
in moral theology when such question- 
ing and reference is lawful and useful. 


“Sigillum non violat, si [Con- 
fessarius] intra Confessionem loqua- 
tur cum poenitente de culpis in alia 
Confessione auditis. . . Confes- 
sarius jus habet exquirendi omnia, 
quorum notitia ad meliorem peceni- 
tentis directionem coadjuvare valeat. 
[Sigillum non violat] si [Confes- 
sarius| scientia Confessionis utatur 
ad orandum pro peenitente, vel 
benignius cum eo agendum; ad 
caute consulendos doctiores; ad se 
dirigendum experientia Confes- 
sionum edoctus circa modum inter- 
rogandi, instruendi, etc.; semper 
tamen cum debita cautione, ut absit 
revelationis aut gravaminis pericu- 
lum.’’4 


In fact, the confessor can lawfully 
speak with his penitent about confes- 
sion matter outside of confession if the 
penitent so desires and if he freely 
gives the confessor permission to do so.° 
Theologians recommend this safe pro- 
cedure, that the confessor advise the 
penitent at the time of confession to 
approach him later outside of confes- 
sion, and of his own accord explicitly 
give the confessor permission to speak 


3 Canon 888, § 2. 

4 Aertnys-Damen, II, 464. Cfr. Merkel- 
bach, III, 628. 

5 Aertnys-Damen, II, 455. 


of confessional matter. The theolo- 
gians insist that the confessor have a 
just cause to seek to speak about con- 
fession matter outside of confession. 
Surely, the sincere motive to help a 
boy back on the right track or to pre- 
vent a boy from ruin is a just cause. 
It is obviously not prudent to keep a 
boy long in the confessional while 
others wait; usually you can be brief. 
But it is good to know that in the ex- 
ceptional case you can with all pro- 
priety arrange for the boy to see you 
later outside of confession, when you 
can give him pertinent reading ma- 
terial and other more thorough advice 
not possible in the limited scope of the 
confessional. 


Distinguishing between Prudence and 
Prudery 


The Church does, of course, want us 
to be very careful in treating matters 
de sexto, and certainly melius est de- 
ficere quam abundare. The principle 
as given, however, concerns penitents 
in general and applies with particular 
force to the confessions of women and 
girls. There is not much chance of 
scandalizing the modern adolescent 
boy. His very sins reveal his age and 
knowledge. His manly voice betrays 
his post-puberty. When a lusty indi- 
vidual barges into the confessional, 
you know immediately from his voice 
and manner, and especially after he 
has told his sins, whether he can be 
talked to asa man. It may be useful 
at times to ask him his age. Remem- 
ber that the adolescent has the sex 
powers of a man, without the accom- 
panying stability of a fully mature 
man. If he is abusing his God-given 
powers, you can certainly with all 
correctness speak to him about it. 
Don’t shy clear of sex. Just practise 
the moderation and reverence due to 
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the subject in the confessional. The 
Church in urging caution is trying to 
forestall abuse. She does not intend 
to frustrate the intelligent direction of 
souls. On our part, we should be 
truly prudent, but not prudish. In 
between deficere and abundare is quite a 
lot of room for prudent questioning 
and directing. 

Some Catholic high schools have stu- 
dent advisers who function in some 
capacity as spiritual directors. The 
practice is highly commendable. For 
most teen-age boys, however, spiritual 
direction will almost always be con- 
nected with confession. When you 
hear the confession of a teen-age boy, 
you automatically become his spirit- 
ual director. The destiny of his soul 
is in your hands. His ultimate salva- 
tion or damnation may depend upon 
your direction or lack of it. Of all 
the people in the world, of all the 
priests in the world, you are the only 
one who has the confidence of this boy. 
You are the only one who can give 
him the advice he needs. For the 
love of God and of that boy give it. 


Combatting Tendency to Relapse 


Suppose now that a boy in his early 
teens enters your confessional. He is, 
let us say, a new sinner. Mortal sin 
is new to him. As judex, you can 
readily absolve him. But don’t stop 
there. Prevent that boy from com- 
mitting those sins again. The natural 
father should give his son sex instruc- 
tions in the physiological order. You 
as spiritual father should supplement 
this knowledge, when there is need, in 
the spiritual order. In fatherly fash- 
ion warn the boy about the danger of 
forming a bad habit, which he will 
much regret. As doctor, teach him 
the seriousness of mortal sin, warn 
him of the possibility of losing heaven 


and being lost forever in hell. Never 
neglect the motive of hell. That’s 
what hell is for—to keep us from sin; 
it is purposely bad so we won’t run 
the risk of going there. When we 
commit mortal sin, we always run the 
risk of dying in that state and losing 
our souls forever in hell. Love of God 
is a higher motive. But the ordinary 
boy will be more effectively impressed 
by the fear of hell. As a skillful phy- 
sician, suggest the unfailing remedies 
of Holy Communion, frequent con- 
fession, regular prayer. Suggest the 
practice of small mortifications. You 
will have to teach him the philosophy 
of mortification. Don’t expect him 
to know. 

This boy without direction might 
have gone on into a pernicious habit 
of sin. Your words of advice pre- 
vented a habit and its consequences. 
Right there you checked a soul on its 
downward course. You may even 
have sown the seeds of great sanctity 
in this youthful soul. The beginning 
of great sanctity often dates from a 
vivid repentance. Many a teen-age 
boy who is now held tight in the 
clutches of sin might have been spared 
his plight if only he had received a 
timely bit of direction. 


**Consuetudinarii’’ and ‘‘Recidivi’’ 


Another fellow comes in. He con- 
fesses having committed self-abuse 
about fifteen times since his last con- 
fession, which was a month ago. You 
lawfully question him as to whether he 
has been committing this sin for a long 
time. He tells you yes, for about 
three years, with about the same fre- 
quency. He also says that he goes to 
confession every month. He clearly 
has a bad habit; he is a consuetudin- 
arius. He is moreover a recidivus.® 


6 Merkelbach, III, 657-662. 
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And here enters a bit of technical moral 
theology. 

A recidivus is one who has repeatedly 
confessed a certain sin and has re- 
peatedly fallen back into it soon after 
confession. If he is a formal recidivus 
(that is, if he falls because he lacks a 
true purpose of amendment), you may 
not absolve him until he gives assur- 
ance of a true purpose of amendment. 
He will, however, likely be a material 
recidivus; that is, he fell because he 
was not sufficiently advised and 
warned, or he fell fewer times than be- 
fore, or he fell but after some sincere 
resistance, or he used some of the 
means previously suggested to him, or 
he was more violently tempted than 
before. A material recidivus (that is, 
one who fell again through weakness 
although he tried to resist) can be 
absolved if he shows the ordinary 
signs of sorrow. The whole matter on 
the recidivus can be summed up in the 
little schema: 


really tried—can absolve 
recidioust 


idn’t try—can’t absolve 


As for the formal recidivus, you will 
have to do a little talking to arouse 
him to a truly firm purpose of amend- 
ment. Again the fear of hell should 
be stressed. We should never fail to 
present the motive that God Himself 
relies on so heavily to deter people 
from sin. We must by all means stress 
the punishments of hell. Pain is a 
powerful motive of human conduct. 
Psychology tells us, too, that only an 
eternity of torture is a strong enough 
argument psychologically to deter one 
from sin. Let this wretched recidivus 
see the heartening possibility of stay- 
ing out of these sins if he uses the 
means to do so. Show him that the 
fear of hell is a wholesome means to 


help him to check himself. Persuade 
him to use the other means also: 
prayer, the Sacraments, mortification. 
Rare is the boy who will be unwilling 
to try. 

Absolution of ‘‘Occasionarii”’ 


There is another type of youthful 
penitent, the occasionarius.’ You will 
usually have to question him to find 
out definitely whether he is in the oc- 
casion of sin or not. The boy who 
sins frequently with a girl probably 
does so because she is a true occasion 
of sin for him. She might cease to be 
an occasion if the boy is taught how 
to regard her properly. On the other 
hand, staying away from the girl 
might be the best solution. It is a 
problem that needs individual exami- 
nation and consideration. The rather 
complicated theology on the occasions 
of sin can be simplified thus: 

necessary 


remote € 
fs not necessary 
be necessary 
proximate 


not necessary 


occasion 


One who intends to remain in the proxi- 
mate and not necessary occasion of 
mortal sin cannot be absolved. All 
the rest can be. However, one who 
is in a proximate and necessary occa- 
sion of mortal sin must promise to use 
such means as will be necessary to 
make the occasion remote by added 
caution. Always remember that an 
occasion of sin is partly subjective. 
The occasion is remote for me, if I 
likely will not commit sin. If it isa 
real danger for me, it is proximate for 
me and I must avoid it. A proximate 
danger can often be made remote. 
This is a point that the confessor-di- 
rector must clearly bring out. The 


whole boy-girl situation is something 
7 Merkelbach, III, 663-668. 
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of an occasion of sin by its very na- 
ture. But older boys and girls should 
associate with each other. It is neces- 
sary that they do. It is according to 
God’s plan. However, they have to 
use the natural and the spiritual means 
necessary to keep their relationship on 
a basis that will be merely a remote oc- 
casion of sin, or no occasion at all. 

Needless to say, a constant study of 
moral theology is necessary for the 
priest who really wants to do his duty 
as a director of teen-age boys. The 
confessor has to know his theology 
well, so that he will not be too severe 
in his demands on the one hand, or 
dangerously lax on the other. He will 
have to refer time and time again to 
the tracts that treat of the recidivus 
and the occasionarius; for his youthful 
penitents will often belong to these 
categories, and their problems will 
soon exhaust his fund of habitual 
knowledge. 


Danger of Benign Opinions 


Although much harm can result to a 
soul from lack of direction, great harm 
can also result from direction based on 
so-called benign opinions, especially 
in the matter of occasions of sin. The 
more benign opinion is often far from 
benign in the long run. When a boy 
comes to you in confession, his sins 
have an objective guilt before God. 
Regardless of opinions, he has sinned 
so-and-so much. No benign opinion 
of yours can lower the guilt he has al- 
ready incurred. And for the future, 
your concern as director is to keep him 
from committing those sins again. 
Obviously, the more careful he is, the 
better. You are certainly not doing 
him a service to give him an opinion 
which, if followed, will put him in the 
probable risk of falling again. The 
safer his course of action, the better. 


Too often the study of moral the- 
ology has degenerated into a search for 
the easiest opinion. The practice is 
ruinous. Our concern should be to 
keep as far from sin as possible, not to 
get as close as possible. Without go- 
ing into the classical discussions on the 
merits or demerits of probabilism, we 
would all do well to follow the safer 
course when it is a matter of exposing 
ourselves or others to the occasions of 
mortal sin. Much of the moral laxity 
in the world to-day is, no doubt, due 
to the benign opinions which confessors 
have passed on to their penitents. 
Generally speaking, people will follow 
as they are led. This is particularly 
true of the plastic adolescent. Let the 
confessor-director beware of legitimiz- 
ing an occasion of sin for his youthful 
penitent. Even the more benign the- 
ologians presuppose that their opinions 
will not eventuate in formal sin. 
When a youth actually does commit 
sin as a result of an occasion, the con- 
fessor does grave harm to connive at 
the youth’s remaining in the occasion. 
Apart from any ascetic idealism, the 
confessor may not even absolve a peni- 
tent who wishes to remain in a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin that is not neces- 
sary. 

Rarely if ever will the confessor 
have to deny absolution to the teen- 
age boy. But that does not mean 
that he can in every case absolve with- 
out further ado. Often, very often, 
he will have to dispose the boy, other- 
wise his absolution will be invalid or 
harmful, and far from helping the 
penitent to overcome sin will but be 
the occasion for his sinking deeper in 
sin. As spiritual physician, the priest 
must diagnose the cause of the trouble, 
and offer efficacious remedies. A re- 
cidivus is spiritually sick and needs ex- 
pert attention. An inefficient con- 
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fessor, like a quack doctor of medicine, 
can do great harm in letting a serious 
malady go on. 


Do We Accept Relapse for Granted? 


We all take sin too much for granted. 
We almost expect our penitents to re- 
turn with the same story. We take 
too much consolation in the badly 
understood principle of moral theology 
that true contrition can exist with the 
assurance of future relapse. We are 
too content in expecting the inevitable 


relapse. Weshould be definitely much 
more concerned about preventing that 
relapse. 


Concerning sex, the secret of control 
is to keep it from getting hold on one. 
The ancient advice to get rid of bad 
thoughts as soon as possible has been 
substantiated by the findings of mod- 
ern medical research. Any sex stimu- 
lus (such as imagination, thought, 
touch, kissing, petting, etc.) causes 
the sex glands or gonads to secrete an 
increased amount of hormones into the 
blood stream. These powerful chemi- 
cals cause the physical sensations of 
sex. The sensations when felt react 
in turn on the gonads. There is an 
acceleration of passion in a kind of 
circle. Feeling increases the activity 
of the glands, and the glands work 
more increasing the feeling, and so on. 
To allow oneself to dally in this state 
of constantly increasing passion means 
almost surely a fall. In the light of 
modern science we can see how danger- 
ous some of the more benign specula- 
tive opinions are, when reduced to 
practice. 

In the early stages of passion it is 
relatively easy for one to turn one’s 
attention from the sex attraction to 
something else. Often a simple change 


of bodily position, turning on the 
radio, looking out of the window, pick- 


ing up a book, will afford sufficient dis- 
traction to break the vicious circle of 
accelerating passion. It is certainly 
not wise to dilly-dally in the first sen- 
sation on strength of some benign 
opinion, and so allow the hormones to 
stimulate passion so that almost a 
miracle of grace is required to prevent 
yielding. 


The Psychology of Sex Temptations 


I do not want to underrate the value 
of prayer in overcoming sex tempta- 
tion. Prayer is powerful, and all the 
natural helps may well be futile with- 
out it. But prayer should long pre- 
cede actual temptation. It is bad 
psychology to pray long and furiously 
at time of sex temptation. This con- 
centration on the temptation serves 
only to increase it. In actual sex 
temptation prayer should be most 
brief. Almost all sex temptation be- 
gins in thought. Control of thought is 
the secret of success. It is a fact of 
psychology that the ordinary human 
mind can think about only one thing 
ata time. A good thought will auto- 
matically crowd out a bad one, in 
much the same way that water poured 
into a bucket displaces the air in the 
bucket. The correct way to banish a 
bad thought—which is the beginning 
of practically all sex temptation—is 
not to try to expel it forcibly; this 
would be as futile as trying to exhaust 
the air from the bucket before pouring 
in the water. Your concentration on 
the bad thought to expel it will make 
it all the more vivid. Calmly thirk 
about something else that interests 
you, and the bad thought will neces- 
sarily be crowded out. 

Many adolescent boys commit self- 
abuse, not because they particularly 
want to, but because passion gets the 
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better of them. If they only knew 
that by checking the first easy impulses 
of sex feeling they could so much more 
easily keep out of sin, they perhaps 
would. This is something for the 
priest to teach them. It is no wonder 
that many boys commit sins of im- 
purity, alone and with others. Their 
sin is but the logical sequence to a 
psychological and physiological build- 
up. The secret of sex control is not 
superhuman resistance when deep in 
passion, but to keep from getting so 
passionate. Flight, not fight, is the 
correct technique. Sex is entirely too 
strong a foe to grapple with in combat. 
Prolonged gazing at feminine contours, 
kissing games, chuckling over dirty 
stories, light conversation, reading 
about the sensual, objectionable 
movies, some radio programs, certain 
popular songs, certain types of danc- 
ing, giving free play to the imagina- 
tion, easy lolling positions of the 
body—all these are so many ways of 
stirring up passion. It has always 
been the practice of ascetics to avoid 
whatever will even remotely arouse 
passion, and this procedure has often 
been described as flight. Continent 
persons remain chaste, not because 
they have less passion, but because 
they keep it cool. Those who sin 
have let passion get the better of them. 
They could have avoided the sin by 
being careful of the very first begin- 
nings of temptation. The wisdom of 
the ancients appears all the wiser to- 
day, when science has corroborated 
what the Saints long ago learned by 
experience. The  confessor-director 
should pass on this valuable informa- 
tion to older youths prudently, and 
when it is called for by the circum- 
stances. 


8 “Supplement to the Spiritual Combat,” 
by Lorenzo Scupoli, Chapter XXX. 


Corrections of Wrong Impressions 


Another thing that must be clearly 
taught to boys is the fact that sex at- 
traction is normal and in itself good. 
Only the willful abuse of sex is wrong. 
Many a boy does not realize this be- 
fore it is too late. Many a boy on 
reaching puberty gets the idea that he 
is hopelessly sexy. He sins from the 
conviction that he is inescapably bad. 
As a matter of fact, he is wholesomely 
good. He is the way God wants him 
to be, full and complete with sex and 
sex attraction as part of his life’s 
equipment. We adults see sex in its 
true perspective. The adolescent boy 
often does not. We can save him 
many a worry and many a sin by point- 
ing out for him the normal character of 
sex attraction. 

The priest should be intensely in- 
terested to keep his teen-age penitents 
from sin. Certainly, he has to know 
his moral theology in an academic 
way. He has moreover to think out 
practical applications in a particular 
case. There is all the element of play 
strategy in the work of spiritual di- 
rection. The ‘spiritual coach has to 
know his men. He has to develop a 
good defense and a good offense. 
Often the best offense is a good de- 
fense, as was explained above in the in- 
direct method of expelling a bad 
thought. He has to equip his man to 
outwit the opposition. He has to take 
into consideration the temperament of 
the boy, the circumstances the boy 
finds himself in, and many other 
angles. Often he has to do this on the 
spur of the moment for a boy he did 
not know before. Often, of course, he 
will know the boy very well. 

You can really work on your regular 
penitents. You can study out the 
case, and do a good job of directing. 
You should take these cases to mental 
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prayer with you and seek prayerful 
enlightenment on them. It is also 
important that you make yourself 
liked as a confessor so that the boys 
will go regularly to you. Then you 
can over a period of time do effective 
directing. You best approach to the 
boy penitent is kindness. Never give 
the impression that you are “pouring 
it on.” First win him by kindness. 
A most effective piece of technique is 
to get a penitent to return to you. 
“Make haste slowly’ has particular 
meaning in the direction of souls. 


Adapting Guidance to the Individual 


You can also improve conditions 
generally through your penitents. 
Suppose a girl-crazy boy comes to 
you. He may have no Christian con- 
cept of the dignity of motherhood or 
the simple goodness of sex rightly con- 
sidered. A few words on your part 
might change his whole attitude to- 
wards girls. A further suggestion on 
your part might turn him into some- 
thing of an apostle for the proper at- 
titude towards girls. Through him 
you might effect a raised standard of 
boy-girl relationship in an entire school 
or in an entire club. Orientate a 
leader to God, and the crowd follows. 


All boys are not the same. One 
thing will impress one; something 
else will impress another. You tell 


Jack, when tempted, to remember he’s 
in the presence of the Blessed Virgin. 
The idea might strike him with such 
force that ever after it will be his guid- 
ing principle. Tell the same thing to 
Jerry, and he might smile at the 
quaintness of it. Pete might even be 
shocked at the suggestion. On the 


other hand, Jerry might be deeply 
impressed at the thought of being in 
hell before the next game. 


And Pete 


might be still more moved at the 
thought of how bad his mother would 
feel if she knew he was lost forever. 
You have to size up a fellow and say 
the right thing. Truly has it been 
said that the art of directing people is 
the art of arts. 

You are a spiritual physician. If 
one remedy doesn’t work, try another. 
The family doctor, the trained special- 
ist, do the same. At least try. The 
medical man often has to treat a hope- 
lessly worn-out body. In our work 
we deal with the spiritual soul, which 
is always capable of improvement if 
it but uses the remedies prescribed. 
The worst sinner can be transformed 
into a great saint. Such is the po- 
tentiality of the human soul. It is 
for us never to get discouraged, but to 
keep on trying now this, now that, to 
rescue this soul for God. 


Substituting Idealism for Vice 


So far for overcoming mortal sin. 
But that is not enough. We should 
inspire our youthful penitents to live 
lives of real virtue. Youth ‘is a time 
of idealism. The adolescent boy will 
respond to inspiration if only it is 
given tohim. Youth authorities have 
stressed the native idealism of youth.’ 
The correct approach to the adoles- 
cent boy is not to present virtue as 
something easy, but rather as some- 
thing high, noble, and worth fighting 
for. Christianity is meant to be diffi- 
cult. Christ intended it that way. 
If only we hold up to youth the true 
ideals of Christ, our boys will respond. 
The noble and difficult character of 
Christianity has an irresistible appeal if 
properly presented. We should never 
try to explain away the difficult fea- 

®For example, Daniel A. Lord, §S.J., 


“Some Notes on the Guidance of Youth,” 
p. 148. 
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tures of Christ’s doctrine. This is 
particularly true of the doctrine of sex. 
Sex is something high, noble, and diffi- 
cult.” It requires restraint and con- 
trol that border on the heroic. The 
chaste boy has attained a noble goal. 
He has done what so many others are 
too weak to do. 

Many an adolescent boy now sunken 
in mortal sin would eagerly strive to 
become a saint, if only he were con- 
vinced that he could. He doesn’t even 
dream of the possibility. He just 
takes for granted that he’s the way 
he is, and nothing can be done about 
it—until some zealous confessor gets 
hold of him and opens up his mind to 
the noble things of life. You don’t 
have to be with boys long to recognize 
the potential virtue lying under an 
exterior of superficial sin. Even the 
worst boy is good at heart, and proper 
treatment will bring out the good in 
him. 

The Catholic chaplain of one of our 
state reformatories, where all the boys 
are supposedly delinquents, told me 
that a number of his youthful charges 
lead really ascetical lives, practise 
the presence of God, offer up their 
daily tasks for specified intentions— 
in general, do things that you would 
expect to find in monasteries but 
scarcely in a reform school. They 
didn’t do these things before. The 
chaplain taught them. The same 
boys who once dodged the cops, now 
come around to the chaplain to get an 
intention for which to offer up their 
housework, their study, and their 
play. This chaplain claimed that 
some of the boys live really sinless lives 
of striking virtue. It is remarkable 
what training and direction can do. 


10 ‘*Modern Youth and Chastity,” by 
Gerald Kelly, S.J. 


Sheep without a Shepherd 


An adolescent is still quite plastic. 
He can be remade unto the likeness of 
God. Christ must feel grieved to see 
so many potential saints going to 
waste, because no one takes them in 
hand. In many instances our teen- 
age boys are truly sheep without a 
shepherd. They reach out for the 
bread of truth, and we toss them a 
basketball. We feel that we are doing 
our duty if we keep them out of 
trouble. We should be urging them 
on to do great things for Christ. 

They will throw themselves whole- 
heartedly into whatever we coach 
them in. Athletics is good, but it is 
not the end of life. We cannot stop 
at a successful athletic program; we 
have to go further. As a proof that 
youth will respond to coaching, we 
have only to open our eyes and ears to 
the results that zealous priests have 
achieved through Catholic Action. 
The field is vast. There is so much to 
be done. The fellows will do it if only 
we coach them. Catholic Action from 
the priest’s point of view is a species 
of spiritual direction.’ It is an 
organized way of doing what the well- 
directed boy would do, given the op- 
portunity. 

We have to direct the teen-age boy 
in the art of living a Christian life. 
First of all, we have to wean him away 
from mortal sin, if he commits mortal 
sin. At the same time we have to 
urge him on to see life as God intends 
it. Conscious of the sacredness of 
his own body and mind, conscious too 
of the sacredness of other persons, he 
will lose no time to carry out the plan 
of God. Few adolescent boys have 
any deep appreciation of life and of 


11 Cfr. ‘A Manual of Catholic Action,” by 
Luigi Civardi, Chapter II; also “YCW 
Movement,” by Henri Roy, O.M.I. 
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their constructive part in it as fathers- 
to-be. Why? Because no one has 
ever effectively pointed out to them 
in man-to-man fashion what life is all 
about. As a group, they have been 
bombarded with platitudes. Seldom 
has the individual boy been directed 
to live his life as God intends it. 

Always remember the peculiar psy- 
chology of the adolescent boy. Physi- 


ologically, he isa man. He has the 
bodily sex powers of a man. He has 
the temptations of a man. But he 


lacks as yet the mature judgment of a 
man. He lacks the emotional and in- 
tellectual stability that will come with 


the passing of years. Right now he 
needs guidance. If ever there was a 
need for anything, surely there is a 
need to-day for honest, man-to-man 
direction of teen-age boys. Many of 
these leaders of to-morrow now lan- 
guish in sin. To-morrow they will not 
be ready for the responsibilities of 
fatherhood, and business, and govern- 
ment—that is, unless we direct them 
into correct thinking and doing. 

Don’t let a teen-age boy out of your 
confessional until you have definitely 
begun to orientate his life to God. 
Coach him on how to live his life for 
God. 














The Chria Adapted: A Sermon Form 
By Josepu C. KELLEY, S.J., M.A. 


The problem confronting the priest 
who sits down at his desk to gather and 
arrange his ideas for next Sunday’s 
sermon is seldom one of meager mate- 
rials. A thoughtful reading of the Gos- 
pel usually suggests several topics. 
The Gospel for the Fourteenth Sunday 
after Pentecost, for example, offers 
him the opportunity to preach a homily 
on the Gospel as a whole, or to talk on 
any one of the following subjects: God 
the Father; Money, Its Use and 
Abuse; Divine Providence; Trust in 
God; God’s Omniscience; The King- 
dom of God, or finally the Virtu e of 
Justice. 

Even after he has narrowed his 
choice to one of these themes, he can 
consult his memory, his notes or books 
of easy reference, and gather much 
more material than he can hope to use 
in five, ten, or fifteen minutes. 

What, then, is the main problem 
that must be solved in preparing an 
effective sermon? It is the old problem 
of form: ‘How shall I present the 
single clear-cut idea I want to drive 
home? What thoughts, what order, 
shall I use to make this single idea of 
mine as clear as daylight, and as com- 
pelling as a big stick?’’ This article is 
an attempt to give a practical answer 
to these questions. 

Classical Rhetoric, in spite of its in- 
sistence on form, offers the speaker but 
few schemes of thought-development 
which give, along with external form, 
any promise of an inward effectiveness 
—an external arrangement of thoughts 
that is, which is at once accommodated 
to the convenience of the speaker in 
the process of preparing a sermon, and 


to what might be called the psycholog- 
ical needs of the audience which must 
listen to the finished product. Prob- 
ably the best scheme for developing a 
single train of argumentative thought 
which Rhetoric does offer is the Chria, 
and the Chria can be easily adapted to 
the needs of the preacher and congrega- 
tion alike. 


Definition of the Chria 


The Chria is a ‘‘concise exposition of 
some memorable saying or deed, gener- 
ally for good counsel.’’? This formula 
is as old as classical Latin Rhetoric 
itself. Cicero mentions it in one of his 
theoretical works on Rhetoric,? and 
Quintilian included it as one of the 
preliminary exercises used to train 
orators. The precise form of the 
Chria which will be recommended 
here, however, was first formulated 
by Aphthonius, a rhetorician who lived 
in Antioch in the fourth century of 
our era. It is in this latter form that 
the Chria is presented in Kleutgen’s 
“Ars Dicendi’*—the source-book for 
many manuals of Rhetoric used in our 
Catholic colleges to-day. 

The Chria, then, is a scheme for 
suggesting and developing the main 
thoughts on any subject.’ And when 
we consider the Chria as a practical 
scheme for imposing order on the 


1 Charles S. Baldwin, ‘‘Medieval Rhetoric 
and Poetic’ (Macmillan Co., 1928), p. 26. 

2 The Paradoxa. 

3C. S. Baldwin, ‘“‘Ancient Rhetoric and 
Poetic’’ (Macmillan Co., 1924), p. 63. 

4 Josephus Kleutgen, “Ars Dicendi’”’ (Mari- 
etti, Turin, 1920), Appendix I, pp. 442 sq. 

5 Nicholaus Schleiniger, S.J., ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Eloquence,” trans. by Joseph Skellon 
(B. Herder, 1909), p. 46. 
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shapeless materials of a sermon, this 
subject can be any memorable saying 
in Holy Scripture or the Lives of the 
Saints, or any memorable action re- 
corded in the same. 

In actual practice, the Chria works 
out in some such way as the following 
headings indicate. The verbal, rather 
than the actional, Chria is used here 
for the sake of clearness, and the eight 
headings are those of the standard 
Chria form. 


1. Introduction: Quote text, with a 
brief recommendation of the sub- 
ject. For example: “These are 
striking words—well worth our 
consideration—go to the heart 
of a problem, etc.” 

2. Paraphrase: A restatement or, 
if necessary, a simple exegesis 
of text. E.g.: ‘In other words, 
Christ tells us, etc.” 

3. Reason: Why Christ told us to 
act thus: to warn, guide, ex- 
hort, advise us on a matter vital 
for our salvation. 

4. Negative Definition: ‘He doesn’t 
advise us, as the world or our 
own weakness advises us, etc.”’ 

5. Analogy: A fictional parallel, 
parable; ready-made or of your 
own making. One that is apt. 

6. Example: An historical or fac- 
tual parallel. From Christ’s 
life, or Lives of the Saints. The 
foregoing doctrine is shown in 
action. 

7. Testimony: Expert confirmation 
from Christ, St. Paul or the 
Saints. 

8. Epilogue: Practical application 
of the foregoing doctrine to par- 
ticular needs of the congrega- 
tion. End with repetition of text. 


Perhaps the first thing that the 
above scheme brings to notice is the 
objection that the Chria can easily be- 
come eight disconnected attempts, in 
a sermon of eight paragraphs, at ex- 
pressing one thought. To avoid this 


fault, the preacher must be resourceful; 


he must vary his transitions between 
the different points. For the secret 
of a smooth Chria is in the transitions. 


Virtues of the Chria 


A somewhat closer examination of 
the form, and the sequence in which 
the central idea is treated in the Chria 
form, may point out some of its vir- 
tues. Practice in the application of the 
form to any subject will enable the 
preacher to put in order the most 
shapeless materials. If the subject he 
chooses proves barren, the Chria offers 
him a series of starting points for rec- 
ollection. And if he has this scheme 
of development fixed in his memory, it 
will be handy when he is required to 
speak on short notice, or even extem- 
poraneously. In fact, the danger of a 
facile use of the Chria lies right here— 
it can help the preacher spin a talk out 
of little or nothing. 

The Chria is a tight form when han- 
dled properly. The congregation (and 
the preacher as well) will benefit by 
any scheme that forces the speaker to 
stick to one point throughout, and the 
Chria certainly does that. It gives the 
audience seven different views of the 
single point at issue from various view- 
points. Let any preacher choose a 
meaningful text, restate it in his own 
words, show how Christ had man’s 
eternal welfare at heart when He 
uttered those words; let him illus- 
trate the truth by two examples, one 
a familiar one, another a true human 
interest story; let him quote further 
solid testimony on the same point 
from Scripture or Tradition, and finally 
point out to his congregation how this 
truth can be reduced to Catholic ac- 
tion in their own lives—if he goes 
through all these points faithfully, and 
with some skill, it is hard to see how 
any listener, of any age or class, can 
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fail to take something solid away from 
his sermon. Announcing the text (his 
proposition) at the outset, and repeat- 
ing it at the close will round out the 
sermon, and strengthen the single im- 
pression the preacher wants to make. 


Psychological Soundness of the Chria 


It has been asserted above that the 
precise sequence of points or headings 
of the Chria has a certain inward vir- 
tue, a psychological fitness for the con- 
struction of a good sermon like the 
sonnet in poetry, which not only im- 
poses an external pattern but has given 
to poets an excellent medium for the 
expression of grave, lofty, meditative 
thought. The Chria’s progression from 
point to point, in the order indicated, 
meets the needs of an audience that 
must not only be talked at, but held 
attentive. 

Thus, the Chria offers an agreeable 
variety in the presentation of the truth 
under discussion. The Paraphrase, 
Reason and Negative Definition ap- 
peal primarily to the mind; the ex- 
amples, to the imagination; the topic 
of Testimony lends itself to an imme- 
diate preparation for an appeal to the 
feelings, which can be made directly in 
the practical application of the Epi- 
logue. Here we have the intellectual 
foundation, an appeal, through the 
imagination to the emotions—the natu- 
ral process of persuasion, the three 
stages (“‘docere, delectare et flectere’’) 
which St. Augustine quotes with ap- 
proval from Cicero’s De Oratore as the 
work of the Christian orator.® 


A Practical Application 


Whether the preacher chooses a 
moral sermon or a doctrinal one, the 
Chria is a method he can use in either. 





6 Augustini Opera Omnia. Vol. III, part I. 
De Doctrina Christiana, Lib. IV, xii (Gaume, 
Paris, 1836), p. 127. 


He can make his practical application 
in the Epilogue, or otherwise, as he 
wishes. But if he does draw the lesson, 
the exhortation will be the outcome of 
the teaching and illustrations that 
went before. 

By way of summary, then, it might 
be well to suggest a model develop- 
ment of a Sunday Gospel. The 
Gospel is the one read on the Four- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost. 


1. Introduction: Text: “You can- 
not serve God and Mammon.” 
Christ lays down this principle 
to guide us in making a difficult 
adjustment in our lives—we 
must work at a full-time job for 
a salary and at the same time 
serve God. 

2. Paraphrase: Explain the words 
‘“‘mammon” and “servire.”’ In 
other words, Christ tells us that 
we cannot be the slaves of money 
and (what we are by right) the 
slaves of God at the same time. 

3. Reason: He warns us lest we be 
so taken up with money-grub- 
bing that we forget God, who 
can provide for us as he does 
for the lilies and beasts of the 
field. 

4. Negative Definition: He does 
not forbid an honest concern 
about earning a living. He sug- 
gests a careful adjustment to 
two obligations. 

5. Example, Fictional: Two men, 
who share ownership in the same 
automobile, can’t use it on the 
same day to drive in opposite 
directions. So, we can’t be 
utterly dominated by the love 
of money and the love of God 
at the same time. 

6. Example, Historical: 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

7. Testimony: Wolsey: “If I had 
served my God.” ‘The love 
of money is the root of all evil.” 

8. Epilogue: Seek first the King- 
dom of Heaven—use money as 
one of God’s creatures, with 
God’s plan in view. 


Judas, 











Reading the Bible 


By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


From what has been said about the 
divine origin of Holy Scripture, its 
unerring teaching and the light it 
sheds on men’s nature and destiny, it 
follows that a constant, thoughtful, 
prayerful reading and meditation of 
the sacred volume is not only a duty 
but should be a privilege and a joy. 
For all that, it would be wrong to main- 
tain that this obligation is binding on 
all who can read, without any regard 
for their intellectual and moral de- 
velopment. Protestants who reject 
the voice of a living authority in the 
Church, profess to regard the Bible as 
the sole foundation of truth, and claim 
that every one is able to understand it 
by means of an inner light. The Jan- 
senists of the seventeenth century 
made similar assertions, so that in 
1711 Clement XI saw himself forced 
to condemn a proposition of Quesnel’s 
to that effect. As a matter of fact, 
there were those who held such views 
already in the days of the great Fa- 

“thers of the Church, and St. Jerome, 
for one, castigates their rashness with 
characteristic pungency: ‘Whereas 
the various artisans must be taught 
their craft by experts, Scripture alone 
all sorts of people imagine themselves 
capable to interpret.’’ The result of 
such reading and interpretation has 
always been the same. In the days of 
St. Augustine as in our own, every 
heresy and every religious aberration 
based itself on some Scripture text. 


What damnéd error but some 
sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a 
text, 
Hiding the grossness? 
(Shakespeare) 

At no time, therefore, has the Church 
regarded the indiscriminate reading of 
the Bible as necessary to salvation. 
Faith—and as a consequence, salvation 
—come through hearing, not through 
reading (Rom., x. 17), and the Apostles 
—and in their persons the Church— 
were not commissioned by Christ to 
write books and distribute them, but 
to preach and teach all nations by 
word of mouth. The world could not 
be converted by any other means, 
since for centuries copies of the sacred 
books were scarce, and, even if they 
had not been, the bulk of men and 
women are obviously incapable of an 
intelligent perusal of so difficult a 
book as the Bible. St. Augustine (De 
doct. Christ., i, 39) puts the matter 
admirably when he writes: Homo fide, 
spe et charitate subnixus, eaque incon- 
casse retinens, non indiget Scripturis 
nist ad alios instruendos. Itaque multi 
per hec tria etiam in solitudine sine 
codicibus vivunt (One who leans on 
faith, hope and charity and firmly 
retains these three things, has no need 
of the Scriptures, except for the pur- 
pose of teaching others. That is why 
many, with no other equipment than 
these three virtues, live holily in the 
wilderness without any books). 
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Laymen and the Bible 


This does not mean that it is the 
Church’s calculated policy to withhold 
the sacred volume from her children. 
This accusation is only one of the many 
baseless calumnies of her enemies. 
On the contrary, the Church recom- 
mends this reading above any other, 
as is abundantly shown by the of- 
ficial acts of the Holy See, and most 
emphatically by the great Encyclicals 
of Leo XIII, Benedict XV, and re- 
cently of Pius XII. The only thing 
the Church forbids is the indiscrimi- 
nate reading of the Bible, and, in the 
case of those unacquainted with the 
biblical languages, of versions not ap- 
proved by her authority. It is absurd 
to say, as Protestants have alleged, 
that the Bible is on the Index, or that, 
if the Church allows Catholics to read 
it at all, she does so reluctantly. The 
truth is that all she insists upon is that 
a certain discrimination be observed. 
Not that the reading of the Bible is 
dangerous in itself; but not all Catho- 
lics are intellectually fit to read the 
book without the risk of harm by rea- 
son of inadequate education and the 
very real obscurities of the book. The 
Church’s policy in this respect is not 
new. Already St. Irenzus (Adv. her., 
IV, xxxii, 1) lays down the line of 
conduct which the Church has con- 
sistently pursued ever since, namely, 
that the Scriptures must be read under 
the guidance of the Church, for she 
alone is the authentic guardian and 
interpreter of the sacred volume; only 
if these safeguards are observed, do 
those divine oracles become fully in- 
telligible: Deinde omnis sermo e 
(the reader) constabit, si et Scripturas 
diligenter legerit apud eos qui in Ec- 
clesia sunt presbyterit, apud quos et 
apostolica doctrina. 

It is surprising how consistently men 


who should know better keep repeating 
the hoary legend that it was Luther 
who gave the Bible to the people. 
One day, it is alleged, whilst rummag- 
ing in the library of his convent Luther 
discovered a Bible, read it for the first 
time, and in the ecstasy of the find re- 
solved to translate it into the vulgar 
tongue! 


Dispelling the Lutheran Myth 


On the very face of it, the story 
cannot be based on fact, were it only 
that it was a physical impossibility for 
a priest to go through his course of 
studies—and, even more so, to take 
part day by day in the liturgy of the 
Church—without becoming acquainted 
with most of the books of the Old and 
New Testament. As a matter of fact, 
these were translated into German long 
before Luther, and at least parts of the 
Bible, especially the Psalter, were 
rendered into the rude vernacular as 
early as the tenth or the beginning of 
the eleventh century by one of the 
three Notkers. There were no less 
than nine German editions of the Bible 
in the Caxton Exhibition (all earlier 
than 1483, the year of Luther’s birth), 
and at least three more appeared before 
the end of the fifteenth century. Latin 
editions—and Luther’s famous dis- 
covery was, of course, a Latin Bible— 
were numerous. Between the inven- 
tion of the printing press and Luther’s 
book over a hundred editions of the Vul- 
gate were printed. In England, too, 
there were numerous translations of at 
least parts of the Bible long before 
1536, the year in which Henry VIII 
ordained that every parish priest 
should provide one copy of the Bible 
in Latin and one in English to be kept 
in the parish church. This was Cover- 
dale’s translation, the first printed in 
English. But long before Wycliffe’s 
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translation, which had to be con- 
demned by the Church, various parts 
of the Bible had been rendered into the 
vernacular. Sir Thomas More, Chan- 
cellor of England and Martyr, has an 
interesting passage on an alleged law 
against English versions of the Bible. 

“‘There is none such. There is, 
of truth, a Constitution (issued by 
Archbishop Arundel) which speaks 
of the matter, but nothing of such 
fashion. For you shall understand 
that the great arch-heretic Wycliffe, 
whereas the whole Bible was long 
before his days by virtuous and well- 
learned men translated into the 
English tongue, and by good and 
godly people with devotion and 
soberness well and reverently read, 
took upon himself to translate the 
same. In this translation he pur- 
posely corrupted the holy text, 
maliciously planting in it such words 
as might in the reader’s ears serve 
to prove such heresies as he went 
about to sow. 

“It was for these causes that a 
Council held at Oxford ordered un- 
der great penalties that no one might 
thenceforward translate the Scrip- 
tures into English or any other 
language on his own authority ... 
till the same translators had been 
approved by the diocesan or, if need 
should require, by a Provincial 
Council. 

“This is the law that so many 
have so long spoken about, and so 
few have all this time sought to look 
whether they say the truth or not. 
For I hope you see in this law noth- 
ing unreasonable, since it neither 
forbids good translations to be read 
that were already made of old before 
Wycliffe’s time, nor condemns his 
because it was new, but because it 
was ‘naught.’ Neither does it pro- 
hibit new translations to be made, 
but provides that, if they are badly 
made, they shall not be read till they 
are thoroughly examined and cor- 
rected, unless indeed they are such 
translations as Wycliffe and Tyn- 
dale made, which the malicious 


mind of the translator has handled 


in such a way that it were labour 
lost to try and correct them.’”! 


The Bible in Medieval Times 


The traducers of the Church, in 
their passionate and unreasoning de- 
mand for the Bible for all, forget that 
until quite recently the majority of 
ordinary people were unable to read— 
not that such an inability need rouse 
excessive pity on our part, when we 
reflect on the use to which the masses 
of our modern /iterati put their skill. 
Besides this, we should also bear in 
mind the fact that the vernacular 
languages of Europe—more especially 
those not derived from Latin—were 
rude and uncouth vehicles of thought 
and speech almost up to the end of 
the Middle Ages. But during those 
Bibleless centuries the Christian people 
were by no means ignorant of the con- 
tents of the book. At no time has the 
Church failed to carry out her teaching 
mission, and what is that teaching if 
not the declaration of the Word of God 
as recorded in Holy Writ? It was im- 
possible for a practising Christian— 
one who attended the services of his 
parish church, who observed the feasts 
and fasts of the Church, who, in a 
word, lived the ordinary social life of 
town and village—to remain in igno- 
rance of the Gospel, of the teaching of 
Christ and His Apostles, as well as of 
the main events of Old Testament his- 
tory. The paintings on the walls of 
his parish church and the colorful 
scenes depicted in the windows would 
tell the unlettered countryman of pre- 
Reformation days most of what it was 
important for him to know. And he 
would surely hear at least part of the 
Bible, especially the Psalms and the 
Epistles and Gospels, in his own 
tongue. In his Bibliotheca Sussexiana 


1Cfr. F. A. Gasquet, ‘‘The Eve of the 
Reformation,” chapter viii. 
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(London, 1839), Vol. II, p. 272, a 
standard work on the history of the 
Bible from the bibliographer’s point 
of view, F. J. Pettigrew, after a men- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon versions attrib- 
uted to St. Aldhelm, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, and Guthlac, the first Saxon 
anchorite, writes as follows: 

“From the twelfth to the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century there 
is no satisfactory account of other 
versions, though it is probable that 
partial translations, consisting chiefly 
of the Psalter, Gospels, Church 
lessons, etc., may have been made. 
Among various translators he men- 
tions Richard Rolle, commonly 
known as the Hermit of Hampole 
(of whom it has been said that the 
‘business of his life was devotion 
and his amusement study’). Rich- 
ard made a translation of the 
Psalter, to which he added appro- 
priate commentaries. In his preface 
he declares that he wrote in every- 
day Ynglys, and chose words most 
like unto the Latyne, so that thei 
that knawes noght the Latyne, be 
they Ynglys, may come to many 
Latyne wordis.”’ 

One need not be a professional his- 
torian in order to refute the calumny 
that at any period the Church withheld 
the Bible from the people. Since 
Protestantism claims to take its stand 
by the Bible, its whole religious system 
is said to rest on the ‘‘open Bible’’— 
the Bible, that is, as understood by 
every individual by an inward light, 
without Doctor and commentator or 
an authoritative Church, as Luther 
states repeatedly. Yet, the Catholic 
Church is incomparably more ‘“‘bibli- 
cal” than any of the Protestant sects, 
and to-day she is the only religious 
body to uphold in its fullness the prin- 
ciple Jaid down by St. Peter, that Holy 
Scripture and every part of it is not 
the work of human ingenuity but is 
the fruit of a supernatural inspiration 


and guidance. 


It may be useful to quote the latest 
papal pronouncement on the reading 
of the Bible by the faithful. After 
recording that Leo XIII and Benedict 
XV had highly recommended ‘‘the de- 
vout habit of reading and meditating 
upon the Scriptures,’’ Pius XII recalls 
how Pius X had warmly approved the 
Society of St. Jerome, whose object 
it is to encourage the faithful in this 
practice and to facilitate it for them in 
every way. Pius X exhorted the So- 
ciety to persevere energetically in this 
undertaking, for it was ‘‘one of the 
most useful and timely of projects,” 
and did much “‘to dispose of the sug- 
gestion that the Church has any ob- 
jection to the reading of the Scriptures 
in the vernacular or placing any ob- 
stacle in the way of the practice.”’ 

The Priest and Scripture Study 


If all the faithful, with the precau- 
tions demanded by the Church and 
by common sense itself, are exhorted 
and even urged to read Holy Writ 
habitually as a means of instruction 
in the things of God and an instrument 
of sanctification, such reading and 
meditation is a-strict duty for the 
priest. The Bible is the priest’s man- 
ual or handbook, his vade-mecum and 
inseparable companion. The priest is 
a teacher and a guide of the people; 
his is a far weightier and more glorious 
mission than that of Josue of old. To 
that great man, whose very name must 
have been an inspiration both to him- 
self and to those whom he was to lead 
into the Promised Land (Jehoshua= 
Yahweh saves), God appeared after 
Moses’s death and thus spoke to him: 
“Let not the book of this Law [the 
Law given to Moses] depart from thy 
mouth: but thou shalt meditate on 
it night and day, that thou mayest 
observe and do all things that are writ- 
ten in it (meditaberis in eo diebus ac 
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noctibus). Then shalt thou direct 
thy way and understand it” (Jos., i. 
8). The priest is another Josue— 
nay, his mission is loftier and holier 
than-that of Josue, for it is his task to 
lead men through the rough and peril- 
ous desert of this world into the realm 
of light, peace and security for which 
God created them. A general at the 
head of an army is never parted from 
his maps. He studies every road and 
track, every feature of the country, 
lest he walk into an ambush or lay 
himself open to sudden attack. The 
captain on the bridge keeps a sharp 
lookout; he studies his chart which 
lays down the course for him. Holy 
Scripture is the priest’s map, his chart, 
which he is bound to study at all times; 
otherwise, he runs the risk of losing his 
way and misleading the flock entrusted 
to him. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the Bible enshrines all the profes- 
sional or technical knowledge a priest 
requires. ‘‘Whilst we are in the prison 
of the body,” says the Imitation (IV, 
11), “‘we need two things, food and 
light. For food Christ gives us His 
body, for light His Word. These are 
like two tables in the treasury of the 
Church—one the table of the holy al- 
tar, on which lies the holy bread, that 
is, the precious body of Christ. The 
other table is that of the divine law, 
containing the holy doctrine by which 
we are brought to the true faith and 
which leads us safely even beyond the 
inner veil into the Holy of Holies.”’ 
Meditation on the Bible 

The obligation of constant, medita- 
tive reading of the sacred volume 
should not be a burden, but rather a 
joy and a delight, for “‘the justices of the 
Lord’’—that is, God’s word as recorded 
in the Scriptures—‘‘are right: the 


commandment of the Lord is light- 
some, enlightening the eyes.” 


They 


are “more to be desired (viz., loved) 
than gold and many precious stones,” 
they are “sweeter than honey and 
honeycomb” (Ps. viii. 10, 11). We 
have it on the authority of St. Paul 
that in these pages we find all that we 
need for salvation. Incidentally, what 
a light his words throw on the upbring- 
ing of his beloved Timothy: Ab in- 
fantia sacras litteras nosti! Timothy 
had been taught the ‘‘sacred letters’ 
from his infancy, and obviously had 
responded to the teaching imparted to 
him in his most impressionable years. 
St. Paul adds that Scripture can in- 
struct him “‘to salvation, by the faith 
which is in Christ Jesus” (II Tim., 
iii. 15). St. Jerome appears to have 
had this text in mind when, in his ad- 
mirable letter to Nepotian (Ep. li ad 
Nepot.), he exhorts that priest to con- 
stant meditation of the Scriptures: 
Divinas Scriptures sepius lege, immo 
nunquam de manibus tuts sacra lectio 
deponatur (Be frequent in the reading 
of the Divine Scriptures, nay, let the 
sacred volume never be out of thy 
hands). An exhortation of this kind 
was never more in order than at the 
present time when a priest’s day is so 
full not only of occupations of the 
most varied kinds, but when distrac- 
tions and occasions for wasting pre- 
cious time also abound. What with the 
innumerable papers, magazines, nov- 
els—not to speak of the ever-present 
radio which to-day seems to be the 
indispensable and inescapable back- 
ground of daily life (even a priest’s 
life)—the Sacred Book is in grave 
danger of being snowed under a moun- 
tain of ephemeral publications. Yet, 
the perusal of current literature is lit- 
tle more than a pastime—a substitute 
for personal thought, a narcotic for 
the mind. The worst result of much 
habitual indulgence in ephemeral lit- 
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erature is that it leads to a loss of ap-| 


petite for solid mental food—indeed, 
to a deplorable but inevitable incapac- 
ity to read a serious book or even a 
serious and worth-while Clerical Re- 
view. On the other hand, the best 
and wisest have ever been lovers of 
Scripture. To mention but one name, 
Cardinal Manning invariably began 
his day, before any other reading, with 
a passage from the Bible, and his day 
likewise concluded with yet another 
such reading. The present writer 
long enjoyed the friendship of a dis- 
tinguished general, a convert to the 
Faith. Without fail, and no matter 
whom he might have entertained or 
what engagements might have taken 
him from home, that splendid soldier 
invariably concluded his day with a 
chapter from the Imitation and an- 
other from the Bible. After his recep- 
tion into the Church, characteristically 
enough, he concentrated on the New 
Testament, though he did not alto- 
gether cease to read the Old. 

In this matter it is of the utmost 
importance to acquire a good habit and 
to be strict with oneself. If a personal 
reminiscence be permitted, I should 
like to say that I shall be eternally 
grateful for a rule which obtained in 
the school where I was initiated into 
the mysteries of the Greek and Latin 
tongues. Every day, morning and 
afternoon, lessons began with the reci- 
tation by heart of three or four verses 
of the Latin, and later of the Greek, 
New Testament—and one had to be 
absolutely word-perfect, one mistake 
spelt a bad mark. In the Novitiate 
and during the years of philosophy and 
theology, we were taught to begin the 
work of the day with a prayer to the 
Holy Ghost and a chapter of the Bible 
read on our knees. It is surprising how 
much of the Bible can be read in the 


course of even a year if only we would 
devote time enough to read at least one 
chapter daily. If we are faithful in this 
practice, it will take exactly one year 
to read the whole of the Old Testament, 
since there are 365 chapters in it, 
counting each Psalm as a chapter. 
The New Testament, with its 124 
chapters, can be read three times in 
the course of the year, if we bring the 
same faithful perseverance to its pe- 
rusal and meditation. The unhappy 
man, Loisy, records in his autobi- 
ography that he was in the habit, even 
whilst engaged in ceaseless lecturing 
and writing, of reading the whole of 
the Bible in the original languages at 
least once a year! What a lesson for 
many who, perhaps, have never once 
read the sacred volume through, from 
Genesis to the Apocalypse—I do not 
say in the languages in which it was 
written, but not even in Latin or a 
vernacular version! 

The Bible is like a musical instru- 
ment. What a simple affair is a vio- 
lin—a wooden box, four strings made 
(as explained by the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary) from twisted intestines of 
sheep, horse or ass, and a bow on which 
is stretched a tuft of hair from a horse’s 
tail! But place violin and bow in the 
hands of a master, and what a variety 
of sounds and harmonies he can pro- 
duce—notes both sad and gay, notes 
that respond to every mood, or call 
forth every kind of emotion! Even so, 
a real, living knowledge of and famili- 
arity with the Sacred Book never fails 
to soothe, to console, to strengthen, 
to warn; in a word, in every situation 
in which we may find ourselves, or 
when called upon to instruct, encour- 
age, comfort or warn others, we shall 
never be at a loss for the right word; 
like Apollo of old, we shall be ‘‘mighty 
in the Scriptures” (Acts, xviii. 24). 











A Third Anniversary 


By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


June 29, 1946, is the third anniver- 
sary of the promulgation of the En- 
cyclical on the Mystical Body of Christ. 
Significantly, this day was the feast of 
the Apostles, Sts. Peter and Paul. At 
the time of its appearance the Ency- 
clical was hailed as a most beautiful as 
well as a most important document. 
Its beauty consists in the sublimity 
of the doctrines defined; its impor- 
tance lies in the fact that it condemned 
current errors held even by many 
Catholics. These erroneous opinions 
are now removed from the realm of 
probability and further speculation. 

This entire Encyclical is dogmatic, 
since Pope Pius XII declares therein 
that he is speaking as the Head of the 
Church and the divinely appointed 
teacher of mankind. From this it fol- 
lows, beyond dispute, that the doc- 
trines are proclaimed and the errors 
condemned by an infallible authority, 
and must be so considered by all who 
wish to adhere to the true Faith. 

In view of the fact that one or other 
of the condemned opinions keeps on 
appearing in articles and books, es- 
pecially in translations of works writ- 
ten before 1943, it is certainly appro- 
priate to use the anniversary to point 
out certain matters of importance to 
present-day writers, translators and 
preachers. We limit our considera- 
tions to some urgent truths, without 
attempting to exhaust the material 
presented in the Encyclical as a whole. 


Timeliness of the Encyclical 


After three years during which phe- 
nomenal changes in the public attitude 
towards religion have taken place, the 
timeliness of the Encyclical becomes 
clearer day by day. The upheavals 
caused by the war and its aftermath, 
the fierce fight against Antichrist ac- 
companying it and still in progress, as 
also the dark outlook for peace in the 
near future, have turned the public 
mind away from illusory human means 
of achieving concord and tranquillity. 
Men are turning again to religion in the 
hope that unity in faith, morals and 
worship will afford some guarantee for 
future peace and happiness. 

This natural craving of the human 
heart has become evident, without 
being unduly publicized. It already 
presaged some benefit to religion even 
when the outcome of the war was still 
in the balance. For this reason the 
Holy See admonished Religious Orders 
and Congregations to be prepared to 
send out missionaries even to countries 
where fruitful labor might be least an- 
ticipated. Catholics banded together, 
secretly or openly as local conditions 
allowed, to keep the Faith alive and 
even to strengthen it in the face of bit- 
ter persecution. Bishops issued letters 
and programs devised to bring the 
world back to Christ, for they knew 
that no other foundation for true peace 
could be laid. These facts, which were 
often reported only in brief press no- 
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tices, furnish but an inadequate idea 
of the efforts which the Church has 
been making for the salvation of souls. 
In China, Japan, South and Central 
America, phenomenal things are al- 
ready happening. 

All this, together with the increased 
prestige gained by the Roman Catholic 
Church, has not escaped the notice of 
our separated brethren. English bish- 
ops, aghast at the fact that the great 
majority of Protestants have become 
pagans, have resolved to conduct a five- 
year publicity campaign to refill the 
depleted ranks of Anglicans. Here in 
the United States conditions are not 
any different. Non-Catholic spiritual 
leaders and educators are striving for 
unity in pastoral methods, in religion, 
and in education. They recognize 
now, beyond a shadow of doubt, that 
Anglo-Saxon education without reli- 
gion was more effective in paganizing 
our people than the rough-shod meth- 
ods of Nazis, Communists and other 
professed atheists. 

It stands to reason that the efforts 
of different religious bodies will evoke 
the cries, ‘‘Here is Christ . . . there is 
Christ,” and will bring confusion with- 
out end. This, no doubt, moved the 
divinely appointed teacher of mankind 
to direct a beam of light to all minds 
surrounded by darkness. At the same 
time he enlightened the children of 
light about errors that were causing 
great harm. 

Definition of Membership ‘in Mystical 
Body 

In order to save well-meaning souls 
from making a mistake in the most 
‘ important matter of salvation, Pope 
Pius XII begins by explaining the term 
“Mystical Body of Christ,” which is 
Christ’s Church. It is called ‘‘mysti- 
cal,’’ because it is neither physical nor 
yet invisible, but is like a union be- 


tween Bridegroom and Bride—from 
whose union the children of God come 
forth. In the Church there are three 
stages of development: the period of 
probation which is called the Church 
Militant, the period of purgation of the 
Church Suffering in purgatory, and 
the endless period of reward called the 
Church Triumphant in heaven. Pope 
Pius XII deals expressly with the 
Church Militant on earth, and defines 
the qualities and characteristics, of 
Christ’s only Church on\earth and the 
status of membership in His Mystical 


Body. 
He first answers the question: ‘“Where 
is this Church?” This Church is a vis- 


ible Body with a visible Head, who is 
the successor of St. Peter, and the 
Pope in Rome. The Holy Spirit is the 
Soul of this Body. Hence, all who 
knowingly or unknowingly, willingly 
or unwillingly, are not in communion 
with the visible Head, the Vicar of 
Christ, are not members of the Mys- 
tical Body. This is a very clear and a 
traditional doctrine confirmed by Holy 
Scripture. It is not contrary to the 
article of faith declaring that Christ is 
the Redeemer of all mankind. The 
actual salvation of the individual is . 
thereby made possible, provided he 
acquires the fruits of Redemption given 
for distribution exclusively to the 
Mystical Body for its members. 

The next important question treated 
is: ‘‘Who are actually members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ?” The an- 
swer is equally clear: all Roman Catho- 
lics of the different Rites, except apos- 
tates and the excommunicated who 
persist in their error. Hence, with the 
exception of these two categories, sin- 
ners as well as saints are found among 
the members. The conclusion, ex- 
pressly stated, is that all baptized or 
unbaptized schismatics, heretics, in- 
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fidels, atheists and pagans are not 
members of the Mystical Body; nei- 
ther are the Jews, whose title of the 
“chosen people’’ has passed over to the 
citizens of the one Kingdom of God on 
earth. 


Salvation of Those outside the Church 


Here the reader may ask: “How 
can those people be saved who live 
outside the Church?” They can be 
saved by an act of perfect contrition or 
an act amounting to baptism of de- 
sire in the last moments of life. To no 
well-disposed person will the all-merci- 
ful God deny the necessary actual 
graces. 

Shortly after the Great Eastern 
Schism and the Protestant revolt, 
some Catholic theologians, desiring to 
make a reunion or conversion easier, 
ventured the hypothesis that there 
might be an invisible Church called 
the ‘‘soul of the Church, to which all 
well-meaning and pious non-Catholics 
belonged, and these would be saved 
by some doctrines salvaged from the 
Catholic Faith.” Immediately con- 
sequent to the separations mentioned, 
some Sacraments were still validly 
administered; and many people, not 
knowing the cause of the trouble, sim- 
ply followed their leaders—with mis- 
givings indeed, but without realizing 
what was their loss. However, since 
that period conditions have changed 
very considerably, so that at present 
many Sacraments administered out- 
side the Church are probably invalid. 
There is lack either of power, of ma- 
terial and form, or of the right inten- 
tion. For these reasons the Pope de- 
clared that the hypothesis of ‘‘a soul 
of the Church,” other than the Holy 
Spirit, is untenable and false. By 
issuing this definition at this time, the 
Holy Father believes that non-Catho- 


lics will be moved to conversion when 
they consider the grave loss they incur 
by persisting in their present deplorable 
situation. 

The Pope describes the losses conse- 
quent on separation from the Mystical 
Body, of which Christ is the Founder, 
the Head, and the Support. To this 
visible body, to His Church alone, 
Christ gave the fruits of the Redemp- 
tion, the true Faith and the Sacra- 
ments. To the Church alone He en- 
trusted the office of preaching the in- 
fallible truth, the power to forgive 
sins and to nourish the new life—origi- 
nating in Baptism and restored by 
Penance with the Bread of Life, the 
Holy Eucharist. Into this Mystical 
Body exclusively Christ directs a con- 
tinual flow of graces. For this Church 
He prayed that it might be “one.” 
Hence, to say that there are many 
Churches of Christ outwardly united 
in a mere federation is tantamount to 
blasphemy, because it denies the ef- 
ficacy of the prayer of the God-Man. 
To protect the Church as He founded 
it, Christ sent the Holy Ghost from the 
Father. The Holy Spirit abides forever 
not only with the Church but also 
with every member, as long as He is not 
driven out by sin. He, the Soul of the 
Church, is the Divine Principle of truth 
and of unity. He makes the Church 
infallible and indestructible, whilst all 
sects will go from error to error until 
they eventually perish, as history suf- 
ficiently proves. 

All these spiritual gifts, treasures 
and qualities are not shared in by non- 
members of the Mystical Body. All 
the truths and facts enumerated above, 
Pope Pius XII proves by the words of 
Holy Scripture and the writings of the 
Fathers. Anyone who reads the whole 
Encyclical on the Mystical Body (read- 
ily available in pamphlet form) will 
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recognize the truth, unless he is misled 
by the errors of reformers and founders 
of other Churches. The Church leads 
her members to heaven; all other 
Churches depend on an extraordinary 
manifestation of the mercy of God and 
on the individual’s coéperation, when 
the grace of enlightenment comes. 
History teaches that, whenever the 
Church is attracting the special at- 
tention of the well-disposed and in- 
creasing her prestige and authority, 
the powers of Antichrist multiply 


their exertions. The Pontiff, seeing 
such a struggle in progress, bids his 
children to have courage and to ask 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the 
Spiritual Mother of the Mystical Body, 
to “wrap about the Church to-day, as 
in times gone by, the mantle of her 
protection and obtain from God that 
now at last the Church and all ntan- 
kind may enjoy more peaceful days.” 
Thus, the prayer of Christ at the Last 
Supper will be fulfilled: “That they 
all may be one.” 











The Codperative Movement in Britain 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


The Catholic influence in the co- 
operative movement in Britain cannot 
be said to be of very great weight. 
Though there must be many Catholic 
families included in its total member- 
ship of 9,000,000 individuals, allow- 
ance must be made for numbers of 
nominal members whose use of the co- 
operative stores is merely a shopping 
convenience, or whose preference is not 
inspired by any economic ideals. Ac- 
tive participation in the movement 
and zeal in coédperative propaganda is 
confined to a comparatively few en- 
thusiasts who have not yet recognized 
it as a socialist experiment completely 
opposed to Catholic social principles. 

The strength of the movement as a 
whole in Britain cannot be denied. 
There are two mammoth wholesale 
societies, the Codperative Wholesale 
Society and the Scottish Coéperative 
Wholesale Society, which again are 
linked up to own the Codperative In- 
surance Society and a producing and 
trading concern in tea and cocoa. 
The total funds amount to about 
£300,000,000; there are 1100 con- 
sumer societies having about 25,000 
stores, which handle one-ninth of the 
country’s retail trade. The societies 
range in size from those which have a 
few hundred members to the London 
society which is the largest, having 
800,000 members. 

The retail society is owned by its 
individual members, who are also its 
customers. The wholesale society is 
in its turn owned by the various re- 
tail societies, which again depend on 
it for their supplies. There are also a 
few productive societies—not more 


than 90. The retail societies for 
the most part own these, either by 
financing them or by being purchasers 
of the greater part of their products. 
Codperative farming, however, the 
basis of codperative success in many 
other countries, is not a strong feature 
of the British movement. There are 
192 agricultural societies, with a mem- 
bership of about 84,000. Eighty-five 
of these are marketing societies. 


Coéperatives as Employers 


The coéperative societies in Britain 
employ normally over 300,000 people, 
a limited number of whom are on the 
committee or even the directorate. 
The coéperatives have a good record 
as employers. An industrial arbi- 
trator, Sir Charles Doughty, K.C., 
has remarked that ‘‘wages in codpera- 
tive societies are high compared to 
those in similar establishments owned 
by private enterprise. They always 
have been higher, and it is the estab- 
lished practice of the codperative 
movement that wages should, if it is 
commercially possibe, be higher than 
in private competitive trades.’’ The 
coéperatives, -moreover, have estab- 
lished the forty-eight or forty-four hour 
week. They have for over twenty 
years granted their employees holi- 
days with pay, and have pension 
schemes contributory between em- 
ployer and worker. 

But whatever the favored position 
and security of the worker in the co- 
operative society, it does not tend to 
independence. The movement as a 
whole in Britain means nothing unless 
it be a gradual eclipse of the inde- 
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The trend is for more 


pendent trader. 
and larger coéperatives. There is a 
very real parallel with Big Business, 
which relentlessly squeezes out every 
competitor. The codperative move- 
ment, indeed, itself becomes a Big 
Business, the members of which are the 
shareholders who receive their divi- 
dends mainly in proportion to their 
purchases. Nearly ninety-four per 
cent of the surplus is normally dis- 
tributed in this way. Codperative 
growth means a growth in monopoly, 
demanding in its ultimate success that 
every worker become its employee— 
and every private trader, too, under 
pain of extinction. 


Scope of the Cooperative Movement 


Coédperative appetite, indeed, 
knows of no satisfaction. ‘It would 
be difficult to mention any articles 
which are not to-day supplied by some 
coéperative society, with the excep- 
tion of newspapers. Even a few socie- 
ties are licensed to sell alcoholic drinks, 
although the Movement, on principle, 
has never ventured seriously into this 
trade. Since the last war a variety of 
personal services have been provided 
by societies ranging from mortuary 
chapels and dental surgeries to hair- 
dressing salons and picture palaces. 
While such enterprise has been shown, 
there has not been universal develop- 
ment of complete consumer services” 
(“The Coédperative Movement’s First 
100 Years,” by Desmond Flanagan, 
Pilot Press, Ltd., London). It is ob- 
vious that complete consumer ser- 
vices are the objective, although it 
would be interesting to know what 
principle prevents an enthusiastic en- 
try into the liquor trade. One sus- 
pects a smug puritan complacency, 
which is notably absent when it 
comes to the acquisition of picture 
palaces. 









A new coéperative venture, more- 
over, is in the People’s Entertainment 
Society, which takes over large halls 
for public dances on a big scale. 
“The idea is to give the public enter- 
tainment equal to the West End—on 
their own doorsteps,” Mr. Charles 
Bohm, manager of the Society’s musie 
and variety department, is reported 
to have said at its inception not long 
ago. 

The dream of. enlargement to re- 
pletion is readily admitted by British 
coéperators. Desmond Flanagan, in 
the review of the movement already 
quoted, says: ‘“‘Always before them 
is the distant vision of a Codperative 
Commonwealth, in which coépera- 
tive societies of all shapes and sizes 
will provide the people of every coun- 
try with the things they need for life 
and for its enjoyment.”’ One wonders 
whether they have in view a coépera- 
tive church as a useful adjunct (as in 
Russia the Russian Orthodox Church 
is proving) to a philosophy which seeks 
first the things of this world. There is 
already observed a Coéperative Sun- 
day, a day on which ‘united services” 
are held for codéperative members. 


Catholic Participation in the Movement 


In support of Catholic participation 
in the movement, the few Catholic 
enthusiasts for it in Britain are ac- 
customed to quote the approval twenty 
years ago of the Catholic Hierarchy 
of the United States of codperative 
societies of the Rochdale type. But 
the small laudable Rochdale venture 
was one thing; the mammoth co- 
operative movement of to-day is an- 
other. To praise the local general 
store is not by any means to approve 
of the Woolworth system. The Roch- 
dale plan, whose centenary has recently 
been celebrated, was in fact the heroic 
and successful attempt of a number of 
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unemployed men to provide them- 
selves and others with employment, 
and to ensure goods at reasonable 
prices to offset low wages. Nor is it a 
valid argument that the large co- 
operative combine can fight the injus- 
tice of Big Business on its own level, 
just as-the pioneers sought protection 
against exploitation by the trader of 
that day. For one might as well ad- 
vocate the formation of rival cartels to 
those (say) of I. C. I. and I. G. Farben. 

The same Catholic enthusiasts even 
point to the Papal Encyclicals. They 
quote both “Rerun Novarum”’ and 
“Quadragesimo Anno”’ as encouraging 
the formation of associations for work- 
ingmen, and claim that the codpera- 
tive movement as known in Britain 
is thereby approved. No one with a 
knowledge of the text and spirit of 
the Encyclicals could fall into so la- 
mentable an error. Not only have 
the Encyclicals no approbation of a 
coéperative movement of the kind 
in question. On the contrary, they 
specifically disapprove of societies of 
the sort. 

To those who take the trouble to 
study carefully the latter portion of 
‘Rerun Novarum,”’ which deals with 
associations and organizations, it must 
be obvious that, while the Pope inci- 
dentally refers to trading concerns, 
his main purpose here is to advocate 
mutual protection societies. He has 
just been insisting that the working- 
man should be encouraged to acquire 
private property, so he could hardly 
be so inconsistent as to go on to 
recommend consumer codperative 
practice of the kind that in its logical 
extension prevents the workingman ac- 
quiring any kind of independence at all. 
The Pope insists, moreover, that in the 
formation of associations no sacrifice 
of principal may be involved. “‘It is 
clear,” he says, “that they must pay 


special and chief attention to the 
duties of religion and morality, and 
that their internal discipline must be 
guided very strictly by these weighty 
considerations. ... What advantage 
can it be to a workingman to obtain 
by means of a society all that he re- 
quires, and to endanger his soul for 
lack of spiritual food?’ They are 
Catholic societies which he encour- 
ages, and those founded on the lines 
of the “guilds of olden times’’ come in 
for honorable mention, inspired as 
they were by religion. 

Pope Pius XI, in ‘‘Quadragesimo 
Anno,”’ continued to emphasize the 
necessity for the formation of working- 
men’s unions on a religious basis. 
He admits, however, that sometimes 
exclusively Catholic associations will 
be impossible. When this is so, 
Catholics may join ‘‘neutral’’ associa- 
tions, provided that due precautions 
are observed and the permission of the 
bishop is obtained. 


Cooperatives and Religion 


If there be a pretence of Christian 
inspiration in the British coéperative 
movement, it is of the kind derived 
from Christian Socialism, so much 
condemned by both Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. At least one distinguished 
Protéstant church dignitary could be 
found on codéperative as well as Com- 
munist platforms. The relations, too, 
of British codperation with Soviet 
Russia are significant. The Codpera- 
tive Wholesale Society Bank was the 
first British agency to allow credits to 
Russia after the first world war. The 
Coéperative Conference at York in 
1941, after Russia’s treacherous joint 
attack with Germany on Poland and 
before Russia was invaded by Ger 
many, urged the British Government 
to take up a more friendly attitude to- 
wards Russia. 
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Catholic coéperative supporters con- 
tend that the Leftish policy of the co- 
operatives is the fault of Catholics 
themselves who, if they are members, 
do not use the weight of their vote 
against it, or who by keeping out of the 
movement fail to infuse it with healthy 
Catholic life-blood. But the absurd- 
ity of this argument is patent, since 
Catholics number about one in twenty 
of the British population. -One might 
on the same lines argue that any unde- 
sirable body could be overweighted by 
Catholic influx; that secular schools, 
for instance, could be made Catholic 
merely by overwhelming Catholic sup- 
port; or even argue for the infiltration 
by Catholics of the Communist party, 
for Communists as such number in 
Britain no more than 43,000. One 
cannot get away from the fact that 
schools are secular, and the Com- 
munist party Communist. Similarly, 
coéperative ideals in Britain are suf- 
ficiently well known for what they are 
to make codperative membership likely 
to be regarded as an implicit accept- 
ance of them. British codperative 
aims are officially described as ‘‘com- 
mon ownership of the means of produc- 
tion by the voluntary accumulation 
of the profits of combined enterprise” 
(“‘Consumers’ Codéperation in Great 
Britain,’’ by Carr-Saunders, Florence 
and Peers; Allen and Unwin, London). 


Educational Activities of Cooperatives 


This is the answer also to those few 
Catholic codperators who would seek 
shelter at least under Pope Pius XI’s 
approval of “excellent organizations”’ 
which ‘“‘happily combine economic ad- 
vantages with mental culture.”” Edu- 
cational activities are a great feature 
of the British codperative movement, 
and educational grants are taken from 
the surplus after the moderate dividend 





of three or four per cent is paid on the 
share capital. The codperative socie- 
ties were foremost in helping to win 
public support for the Education 
Bill of 1944, afterwards passed into 
law. Some see in this Act all the 
signposts to Marxism, and its iniqui- 
tous discrimination against Catholic 
schools has caused a greater Catholic 
outcry in the country. For the rest, 
coéperative educational work is largely 
concerned with teaching codperative 
theory, and the spread of codéperative 
“‘principles.”’ 

The extent to which British coépera- 
tion aims at influencing national life 
may be gauged by the fact that since 
1917 it has been represented in Parlia- 
ment by the Coéperative Party. This . 
has now 23 members in the House of 
Commons. The Party has recently 
issued a pamphlet “‘The Little Man’s 
Politics” in which coéperative aims 
are frankly summed up thus: ‘The 
coéperative movement . . . does not im- 
pose political tests upon its member- 
ship, but it does aim at upholding 
in every field of life its own conception 
of social relationships. Its principle 
of voluntary association can be real- 
ized only in a free society. It con- 
ducts its operations upon the principle 
of democratic ownership and control. 
It does, therefore, oppose everything 
which challenges its right to apply and 
extend its principles up to the limits 
of human belief in them.” 

“O Liberty! Liberty! How many 
crimes are committed in thy name!” 
Not that the Party’s manifesto con- 
tains anything criminal—far from it. 
But truly it is the antithesis of the 
ideal of private ownership for all, 
to which nature and religion lead men 
to aspire, and upon which the Popes 
insist as the basis of personal and 
family freedom. 








Church Linens. 


The Amic 


The amice is an oblong piece of linen, 
about 27 inches long and 36 inches 
wide, which is used to cover the collar 
of the priest. Two pieces of tape are 
attached to the top corners of this 
article of vesture. These tapes should 
be about 48 inches in length, since 
they are crossed behind the priest’s 
back, and finally tied in front. Like 
the other articles already described, 
the amice must be made of pure white 
linen or hemp.” 

Blessing —The amice must be 
blessed by a bishop or a priest having 
the necessary faculties. When blessed 
by a bishop, the special formula ‘“‘Bene- 
dictio Cujuslibet Indumenti’’ is to be 
used.“ When blessed by a priest, the 
form ‘‘Benedictio Sacerdotalium Indu- 
mentorum”’ must always be used.” 

Ornamentation.—A small cross in 
colored thread, similar to the one on 
the purificator, should be embroidered 
in the center of the amice, for the ru- 
brics prescribe that the cross be kissed 
by the priest before putting on the 
amice.” All other ornamentation, 
such as colored silk ribbons instead of 
tapes or lace around the border, is use- 
less. Neither can be seen, since the 
alb covers both completely; and the 
lace, tucked down between the collar 
and the neck of the priest is highly un- 
comfortable, especially if the amice is 
starched, as all too frequently happens. 


47$.C.R, Decrees 2600, 1287, 3387, 3455 
ad 1, 3868 ad 1. 

*® Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 

® Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, c. 20; 
S.C.R. Decrees 3392, 3524, Dub. 2, 3533 ad 1. 

% Ritus Servandus, I, n. 3; cfr. Care- 
monitale Episcoporum, Lib. II, c. 8, n. 12. 





II. Linen Vestments 
By RoNnALp Murray, C-P., S.T.D. 


The Alb 


The alb is evidently one of the most 
important of the liturgical vestments. 
It derives in the direct line from the 
long, tight-sleeved tunic worn by the 
Greeks and Romans. From the time 
of its adoption as an article of vesture 
in the Church down to the present 
time, it has been a wide white linen 
robe, full of folds; reaching down to the 
feet and covering the whole body. 

There are two chief forms of it now 
in use: the sack form, in which the 
width of the alb is the same at the top 
and bottom, and the more graceful 
form, in which the upper part fits the 
figure, while from the waist down it is 
much wider to facilitate walking and 
genuflecting. This widening of the 
skirt of the alb can be obtained by 
means of gussets, by minute pleats 
sewn in at the waist, or by evenly 
gathering the alb at the waistline. 
Any of these methods will obviate the 
necessity of gathering the linen of the 
skirt into a mass of folds bunched to- 
gether at the back, like an old- 
fashioned bustle. 

In some albs no provision is made for 
closing the aperture at the top, after 
the head has been passed through. 
This leaves a very low neckline with 
most of the amice visible, and presents 
an undignified appearance. Generally, 
albs have strings attached to the sides 
of the collar, and if these have not been 
tucked in after they have been tied, 
they certainly look ridiculous. Occa- 


sionally albs are fastened by a button 
either at the neck, or better still at the 
shoulder, and these present the neatest 
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appearance. Even the modern zipper 
has been used with success to close the 
opening of the alb. 

Size.—The size of the alb is not pre- 
scribed except that, when girded with 
the cincture, it should cover the cas- 
sock and reach to within about an inch 
of the ground.®! Since clerics differ 
both in height and circumference, it is 
absolutely impossible to give ‘‘average 
measurements’ for an alb, any more 
than it is possible to give average 
measurements for a suit of clothes. 
And if we take pride enough in our 
personal appearance to have a suit 
that fits, should we be less meticulous 
about our appearance at the altar? 

Many ingenious devices have been 
arranged to adapt the alb to the size 
of the wearer, but without much suc- 
cess.°? The simple expedient of each 
priest having his own, the only practi- 
cal solution, has been almost univer- 
sally overlooked. To Religious this 
suggestion may seem impractical be- 
cause of their vow of poverty, but even 
fervent Religious do not consider it 
against their vow to have collars, 
shirts and other articles of secular garb 
to fit them. Why, then, the extreme 
scrupulosity when it comes to an alb? 

Material.—It was on May 15, 1819, 
that the S.C.R. issued, and on May 18 
of the same month and year that the 
Holy Father personally approved, the 
now famous Decree 2600, forbidding 
that amices, albs, altar cloths, corpo- 
rals and palls be made of any other ma- 
terial than linen or hemp.** 

Here the question of the lace alb 
naturally presents itself. The Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on being asked 
‘Whether old albs made of cotton lace 


51 Ritus Servandus, I, n. 3. 

53 Cfr., ¢.g., Ecclesiastical Review, XLIII 
(December, 1910), p. 662. 

58 Cfr. also Decrees 1287, 3387, 3455 ad 1, 
3868 ad 1, ad 2. 





can be permitted until they are worn 
out,” replied: ‘‘As a favor, until they 
are worn out.’’** From this reply we 
logically conclude that albs made of 
cotton lace, so frequently advertised 
in our church goods catalogues, should 
not be purchased. The fact that they 
are advertised by so-called ‘‘reputable 
firms’’ does not give them the approval 
of the Church. Interesting likewise is 
the question asked of the S.C.R.: ‘Is 
it permitted to Canons celebrating 
Mass on the more solemn days either 
in the presence or absence of the 
bishop, to use an alb embellished with 
a border, or of net from the waist 
down?” To this the S.C.R. answered: 
“It may be tolerated.’ Whether or 
not the Church would grant the same 
toleration to a priest who is not a 
Canon is impossible to answer. So 
far, she has not explicitly done so. 
And the Decree quoted can hardly be 
construed as an implicit toleration for 
those who are not Canons.*® 


Lace Albs and Ornamentation 


Recently, a layman friend was argu- 
ing with a priest about the use of lace 
albs. The priest conceded that linen 
albs were quite appropriate for funerals 
and penitential seasons, but wished 
something more elegant for Sundays 
and feasts. On being reminded that 
Decree 2600 says ‘‘sub quolibet pre- 
textu,’’ he argued that albs made of 
lace skirts and linen tops were in real- 


54‘‘Num Albee ex gossypio acu picte per- 
mitti possunt donec consumantur?’’ Res- 
ponsum: ‘‘Pro gratia, donec consumantur”’ 
(S.C.R. Decree 3779 ad 2). 

5 “Num Canonicis Missam celebrantibus, 
solemnioribus diebus, cum vel sine assistentia 
Episcopi, liceat uti Alba ornata fimbriis seu 
reticulo a cingulo deorsum?’’ Responsum: 
“Tolerari posse’ (S.C.R. Decree 3804 ad 12). 

5 Yet, Laurence O’Connell, op. cit., p. 23, 
says: ‘‘On greater feasts albs made of lace or 
embroidery from the cincture down may be 
tolerated.” He offers the above decree as his 
authority! 
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ity linen albs. Now a few days later, 
the priest remarked that he was having 
difficulty in securing linen handker- 
chiefs, and the layman offered to pro- 
cure them for him. Some time later, 
the priest received a box of beautiful 
Irish linen handkerchiefs, each one of 
which was trimmed with elegant lace, 
about two inches deep. The sad part 
of the story is that the priest saw no 
connection between linen-lace handker- 
chiefs and half-linen, half-lace albs! 

Ornamentation.—From what has 
been said, we must not conclude that 
all ornamentation is forbidden on albs. 
As noted when speaking of the altar 
cloths, it is likewise permitted to adorn 
the albs with lace in which figures of 
the cross, ostensoria, chalices with the 
host, angels and other sacred objects 
are represented.*” A colored back- 
ground for such lace is tolerated both 
on the sleeves and the border of the 
alb.* Ordinarily, this colored back- 
ground should correspond to the color 
of the celebrant’s or minister’s cas- 
sock.” Blue, however, is tolerated.” 
It need hardly be mentioned that the 
use of such ornamentation is to be de- 
plored, when it considerably impairs 
or almost entirely destroys the essen- 
tial character of the article to which it 
is affixed. Any addition to the church 
linens we are considering should main- 
tain the essentially subordinate posi- 
tion of an appendage. 

A study of the use of additions to the 
linen alb will be helped by a glance at 
tradition. Dr. Nichols Gihr® tells us: 
“Already from the ninth century it be- 
came customary to put precious deco- 
rations on the edge of the alb. As a 
rule, on the different hems of the alb, 


57 S.C.R. Decree 3191 ad 5. 
588 S.C.R. Decree 3780 ad 5. 
59 S.C.R. Decree 4186 ad 3. 
69 S.C.R. Decree 4048 ad 7. 
61 Gihr, op. cit., p. 278, footnote. 


one or several stripes were sewed of 
purple or gold material or of colored 
embroidery. Another ornamentation 
of the alb was for a long time (from the 
eleventh until the seventeenth cen- 


-tury) the so-called parura or paratura 


(from parare, to adorn). The parura 
were colored adornments about a foot 
in length, sewed on four points of the 
alb (in front, at the back and on both 
sides) and on the amice. These five 
decorations, being generally red, an- 
swered as symbols of the five wounds 
of Our Lord.’”’ Many artistic repre- 
sentations of such ornamentation are 
found in paintings and sculptures of 
the Middle Ages. | 


However, we need not go to medieval 
archives or museums to find albs of 
this type. They are now so much in 
demand that even our church goods 
catalogues advertise linen albs with 
continuous apparels around the bot- 
tom of the skirt and sleeves. It must 
be confessed, however, that these 
apparels are frequently made of a stiff 
material which does not drape prop- 
erly, and gives the impression that 
the cleric is in a hoopskirt. Some- 
times these decorations are embroi- 
dered in colored thread on the alb itself, 
and have the advantage that they need 
not be removed for laundering. The 
finest albs I have ever seen are those 
used for the Solemn Mass on feast days 
at the Abbey of Saint Peter in So- 
lesmes. Made entirely of linen, their 
sole decoration consists of two oblong 
pieces of pliable material fastened to 
the front and back of the skirt with 
snap fasteners. These apparels are of 
different colors and materials to match 
the various vestments, are easily 
changed for the different feasts, and 
can be removed without difficulty be- 
fore the alb is washed. Such an ar- 
rangement obviates the difficulty of 
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constantly sewing on and ripping off 
the apparels. 

Blessing.—Like the amice, the alb 
is to be blessed by a bishop or a priest 
having the necessary faculties. When 
blessed by a bishop, the special. for- 
mula ‘“‘Benedictio Cujuslibet Indu- 
menti,’’ as found in the Pontifical, is 
to be used.*? When blessed by a priest, 
however, the form ‘‘Benedictio Sacer- 
dotalium Indumentorum”’ must. always 
be used.®* 


The Cincture 


The cincture is ordinarily®* a white 
linen cord used to gather up the long 
and broad alb, that it may be fitted 
close to the body.® Concerning its 
origin, Adrian Fortescue in his excel- 
lent brochure® tells us: “The old tunic 
was girdled—bound round the waist 
with a belt or sash of some kind. It 
was considered slovenly, effeminate, 
disrespectful, to go about with a loose 
tunic. People spoke scornfully of the 
‘discincti Afri’ (ungirdled Africans) 
who, barbarians in a hot climate, neg- 
lected the decencies of dress.”’ 

Where the custom existed of using a 
narrow band of material in place of a 
cord, the Sacred Congregation per- 
mitted the use of such bands only un- 
til they were worn out.” 

Material.—Although the cincture is 
not mentioned in Decree 2600, the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, on being 
asked if cinctures made of silk might be 
used in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, 
answered that it is more appropriate 


62 Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 

63 Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, c. 20; 
S.C.R. Decrees 3392, 3524, Dubium 2, 3533 
ad 1. 

6 The cincture need not necessarily be 
white; it may correspond to the color of the 
vestments (S.C.R. Decree 2194 ad 3). 

6 Cfr. Ritus Servandus, I, n. 3. 

6 “The Vestments of the Roman Rite, 2 
13. 

67 $.C.R. Decree 4048 ad 6. 


to use cinctures made of linen.* While 
linen is preferred, cinctures made of 
silk or wool® are not forbidden. 

Size.—While the length of the cinc- 
ture is not determined, it should be 
sufficiently long to enable the cleric 
to double it around his waist, with 
enough left over to secure the stole in 
place. Authors suggest that it should 
be between twelve and fifteen feet 
long.” The ends of the cincture are 
usually decorated with fringe or tas- 
sels, but these should not be of an 
exaggerated size or length; else they 
become very inconvenient. 

Blessing.—The cincture is to be 
blessed by a bishop or by a priest with 
the necessary faculties. What has 
been said of the blessing of amices and 
albs equally applies here. When they 
are blessed by a bishop, the form 
“‘Benedictio Cujuslibet Indumenti,”’ as 
found in the Pontifical, is to be used ;”! 
when they are blessed by a priest, the 
form ‘“‘Benedictio Sacerdotalium Indu- 
mentorum’’ must be used.”* 

In view of these various prescriptions 
of the Church regarding the cincture, it 
is difficult tosee how Roulin could write: 
‘Having said so much we may pass on, 
for the girdle (cincture) is an article of 
liturgical vesture which is of minor im- 
portance. If any proof of this were 
needed, we might point to the fact that 
there is no legislation about it.’’”® 


Linen Guards for Vestments 


Before drawing this article to a close, 
a word should be said about a repre- 
hensible practice which has begun in 


6 | . . congruentius uti cingulo lineo’’ 
(S.C. R. Decree 2067 ad 7). 

69 S.C.R. Decree 3118. 

* Roulin, op. cit., p. 28; Collins, op. cit., 
p. 228. 

1 Pontificale Romanum, Pars 4a. 

72 Rituale Romanum, Tit. VIII, c. 20; 
S.C.R. Decrees 3392, 3524, Dubium 2. 

73 Italics mine (op. cit., pp. 28-29). 
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many churches and especially in con- 
vent chapels. It consists in sewing a 
long strip of linen or muslin, edged 
with the ubiquitous lace, on the stole, 
around the neck of the chasuble, and 
even on the maniple. The. practical 
reason offered for these unauthorized 
additions to the vestments is that the 
linen guards prevent the vestment from 
becoming soiled. With such additions 
it becomes difficult, if not impossible, 
to keep the rubric which prescribes 
that the priest kiss the cross on the 
stole and maniple before putting them 
on.”4 For in many instances, the cross 
is entirely covered by the linen guard. 

No one will deny that many stoles 
are improperly made. To fit into some 
stoles, the back of the priest’s neck 
would have to come to a sharp point. 
Stoles of this type are made and pur- 
chased, and because they have a 
tendency to rise above the priest’s col- 
lar or amice, the makeshift of a stole 
guard is used. How much more reas- 
onable it would be to make stoles which 
conform to the contour of the priest’s 
neck, thus eliminating the abuse at its 
source! If the collar of a priest’s suit 
were constantly rising above his Ro- 
man collar and becoming soiled, he 
would have it repaired. Certainly, he 


™ Ritus Servandus, I, n. 3. 


would not have someone sew a piece of 
linen to the collar of his suit so as to 
keep it clean. . 

If the present tendency continues, is 
it too fanciful to suppose that some in- 
genious firm will conceive the brilliant 
(?) idea of having vestments enclosed 
in cellophane to keep them clean? If 
such a possibility seems remote, con- 
sider some of the many absurdities 
which have been foisted upon us in the 
name of progress. 

In conclusion, a word must be said 
about the obligation of observing the 
Rubrics of the Missal and the Decrees 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Customs contrary to the Rubrics of the 
Missal are corruptions and to be abol- 
ished.” All the Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites published in the 
Authentic Decrees and from which all 
Decrees in this paper were quoted, 
have the same authority as though 
they emanated from the Holy Father 
himself.” Even though not promul- 
gated by bishops in their dioceses,” 
they oblige in conscience, derogate con- 
trary customs, even immemorable 
ones, but in particular cases, recourse 
may be had to the Holy See.” 

7% S.C.R. Decrees 9 ad 10, 1812. 

%S.C.R. Decree 2916. 


7 §.C.R. Decree 3023. 
7% S.C.R. Decree 2951 ad 13. 























The Frontal Attack on Stuttering 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We have found that there is no 
magic cure for stuttering. Some vic- 
tims are helped by one procedure, while 
others, who find that procedure of no 
worth, succeed in overcoming their 
handicap through other procedures 
suggested by the many writers on the 
subject. It is reassuring that Heltman, 
after exhaustive investigation of rec- 
ommended procedures, comes to this 
conclusion: ‘“Through persistent prac- 
tice there is every chance of progressive 
improvement and the probability of a 
permanent cure’ (“First Aids for 
Stutterers,’’ p. 142). 

The same writer tells us that the 
greatest single aid in ridding one of the 
habit of stuttering is the will to recover. 
If the victim is unwilling to make use 
of the techniques that experts in the 
field have found to be of service, there 
is little hope that forced participation 
in certain procedures will be of any 
permanent value. Only too often 
the stutterer has assumed an utterly 
resigned attitude in which he has come 
to look upon himself as an incurable 
victim of, his malady, and hence he 
finds very distasteful the measures 
which might be of help to him, and he 
is unwilling to apply himself to the 
simplest procedures. His failure to 
recover is directly traceable to a lack of 
will to recover. Far better is the atti- 
tude of the sufferer who declared to 
his doctor, after recovering the fluent 
use of speech at the age of thirty-five: 
“When I came to you for help, I had 
made up my mind that I would stand 
on my head in the middle of Main 
Street if told to.”” No one knows bet- 


ter than the specialist who treats de- 
fective speech that the stutterer is 
often introspective, extremely self- 
conscious, lacks confidence, indulges in 
self-pity, and in extreme cases is psy- 
choneurotic and in a state of general 
anxiety or fear at all times. This very 
fact makes it all the more necessary 
that the victim be brought, under pa- 
tient and sympathetic guidance, to the 
conviction that nothing can be ac- 
complished without his codperation. 
In fine, no progress is possible without 
his will to recover. 

The bewildering multiplicity of 
theories on the cause of stuttering im- 
plies that each case. of the malady is 
individual. What has helped one, may 
not help another, at least in the same 
degree. Elaborate statistical findings 
will not determine the remedial work 
for an individual case. The doctor 
must determine the etiology and the 
pathogeny of every case that comes 
before him for treatment. Obviously 
the teacher in the classroom must seek 
direction from the specialist;. experi- 
ence may give the teacher a ready facil- 
ity in analyzing the physical disabili- 
ties associated with stuttering and 
some knowledge of the psychic inhi- 
bitions that affect the speech mecha- 
nism; but, according to Scheidemann, a 
cure usually demands the codperation 
of the psychologist, the physician, and 
the social worker. 


Duties of Parent and Teacher 


With these basic concepts of reme- 
dial work established, we now proceed 
to outline some of the procedures that 
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the parent and the teacher may em- 
ploy to correct stuttering that has not 
yielded to treatment, or desultory at- 
tempts at correction, during the ele- 
mentary school life of the child. Stut- 
tering reaches its most critical period 
when the boy or girl reaches high 
school. It is only too true that many 
parents of stuttering children are in- 
clined to wait hopefully, under the 
pleasant delusion that the child will 
“outgrow” the handicap and regain 
normal speech without special help. 
Nature is a wonderful mother, and 
sometimes seems to do more for the 
health of her children than the children 
themselves are willing to do; but she 
usually requires as a prerequisite con- 
dition of any cure that the victim of a 
malady do everything possible to pre- 
pare the way for a cure. To refrain 
from consulting a speech specialist in 
pronounced cases of stuttering is as 
shortsighted as postponing treatment 
for incipient tuberculosis. It remains 
possible, of course, that the disturb- 
ance of nervous stability which causes 
stuttering may disappear without spe- 
cific treatment; but such cases are 
rare, and there is a high probability 
that stuttering will become progres- 
sively worse and permanent unless 
some aid is promptly given. 

The task confronting the high school 
teacher of a stuttering student is not a 
simple one. Since the disorder does 
not often have its beginning during 
high school age, it is likely true that 
the student and his parents have be- 
come habituated to the condition or 
have despaired after making a few 
sporadic efforts to effect a cure. With 
entrance into high school comes the 
sharp conviction that the stutterer 
labors under a terrific social and educa- 
tional handicap, that he may never 
recover, that he may fail to make 


friends, to get a job, and that he may 
be condemned to a life of misery, lone- 
liness, and despair. On second thought, 
the father and the mother realize that 
they are not dealing with a freak son or 
daughter, but with a dignified, respon- 
sible individual, having a supernatural 
destiny equal to that of the most fa- 


 vored fellow-pupil—an individual whom 


they would not exchange for any other 
boy or girl in the world. This convic- 
tion will help the parent to avoid a 
maudlin sentimentalism that would 
treat the stutterer as a defective who is 
inevitably condemned to fail in achiev- 
ing his social destiny. It is possible 
for the handicapped pupil to partici- 
pate in everything that anyone with 
his abilities, tastes, and intelligence 
may do, with the single exception of 
activities that involve the fluent use 
of speech. A normal life with his 
school-fellows is possible, but he must 
give special attention to the conquer- 
ing of a defect that will handicap him 
in some measure unless it is corrected. 


Shaping a Favorable Environment 


Parents and teachers must avoid a 
pattern of feeling and acting that is too 
sympathetic or overindulgent. They 
can give an excellent mental set to the 
stutterer by calling his attention to the 
things he can do well, and thus stimu- 
lating him to overcome the single de- 
fect that mars his equality with his 
fellows. The first rule for parents of 
high school boys or girls who stutter is 
to direct their own attention to what 
the youngster does as well or better 
than some companions, at the same 
time continuing a healthy interest in 
what may be done to improve the 
speech. For one reason or another, 
professional treatment may be out of 
the question, but this is no excuse for 
the neglect of the inexpensive expe- 
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dients that lie close at hand. It is pos- 
sible to fashion an environment that 
will be of inestimable aid to the stut- 
terer. His entrance into high school 
gives him a marked change in environ- 
ment; and if the lack of a cure in pre- 
vious years was due to environmental 
circumstances, an opportunity is now 
given to shape an _ environment, 
through the understanding codpera- 
tion of high school teachers and fellow- 
students, that will help the stutterer 
and stimulate him to overcome his 
handicap. 

It goes without saying that the home 
should maintain an atmosphere favor- 
able to speech improvement. For no 
reason is the afflicted one to be exempt 
from the restrictions of home discipline 
that are vital to good morals and good 
manners. Human nature being what 
it is, conflicts are inevitable, but vigi- 
lant parents will see to it that the stut- 
terer is not subjected to the sheer 
cruelty of being forced to defend his 
position in a heated, wordy argument. 
Verbal conflicts never solve the prob- 
lems discussed, but there is the addi- 
tional complication in the case of the 
stutterer that he emerges from such 
conflicts with increased discourage- 
ment over his speech and his inability 
to participate with his fellows on equal 
terms. The ideal home atmosphere 
will provide for a great deal of calm 
conversation. The teacher will follow 
the same principle in the classroom and 
attempt to have the stutterer take part 
in class discussions and recitations— 
and as a result create in him a desire to 
take partin them. Any type of speech 
activity which appeals to the stutterer 
may be employed to help him over- 
come his handicap. If his performance 
wins approval and gives him the experi- 
ence of successful speaking, it places 
him on the road to recovery. Reading 


aloud is an excellent device for which 
the home can usually afford more am- 
ple opportunity than the school, and 
choral singing in the home stimulates 
the stutterer in an activity that pro- 
motes fluency. 


Self-Discipline Demanded 


The elimination of stuttering in an 
adult—and the adolescent is close to 
adulthood—is the end result of a proc- 
ess of self-discipline—gruelling self- 
discipline. The individual must apply 
the therapies. The clinician can do no 
more than outline the procedures and 
supply the motivation that will stir 
the individual to use them. Above all, 
the stutterer must never give up. No 
speech pattern is so rigidly fixed that 
it cannot be changed. Obermann sug- 
gests that the stutterer demonstrate 
the truth of the above statement 
through personal experiment. ‘He 
should try speaking with some other 
patterns of straining. He should.try 
speaking without any strain. He 
should try talking to himself when he 
is alone. He should try reading in uni- 
son with a fluent speaker. These exper- 
iments will show him that his pattern 
of speech can be easily changed—even 
to the point of fluent performance. If 
he can speak fluently under any cir- 
cumstances at all, he should be im- 
pressed with the knowledge that he 
possesses the equipment for normal 
speech” (The Nation’s Schools, August, 
1942, p. 38). 

Obermann rightly insists that ac- 
tions contribute more than mere words 
to the altering of any mode of human 
behavior. He draws up a catalogue of 
suggestions for the individual stutterer, 
and advises that he give them a fair 
trial. He usually specifies a trial period 
of ten days to two weeks, but notes 
that any one of the practices, if found 
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helpful, can be continued indefinitely. 
The first assignment is the doing of at 
least three things each day that the 
stutterer will usually avoid doing be- 
cause of his speech defect or of result- 
ant shyness—such as meeting new 
people or asking for information. Cor- 
relative to this device is that of keeping 
a record of one’s ‘‘avoidances”’ over a 
given period. These avoidances may 
be classified as follows: (a) avoiding 
a speaking situation because of defec- 
tive speech; (b) avoiding a part in a 
conversation; (c) avoiding the use of 
words in which the speaker anticipates 
difficulty, and (d) avoiding any use 
of the speech mechanism in which the 
speaker has previously experienced 
difficulty. These avoidances represent 
a retreat from a frontal attack on the 
problem of stuttering. 


Investigation of Periods of Fluency and 
Non-Fluency 


Another valuable technique involves 
the setting down of a number of rea- 
sons why one should not stutter or 
strain in speech. In almost every case 
there are certain circumstances in 
which the individual is adequately 
fluent. By comparison of periods of 
fluency with periods of non-fluency the 
stutterer can usually determine objec- 
tive and specific reasons for his ease or 
his difficulty, respectively. It is stimu- 
lating to record successes in speak- 
ing situations. Consistent success 
with a difficult word or a difficult pas- 
sage establishes a habit of success, and 
marks a definite advance on the road 
to recovery. The mere listing of rea- 
sons why the individual would like to 
overcome his handicap strengthens 
his motivation to do so. Obermann 
further suggests that a dictaphone 
record be made of the victim’s own 
explanation of his stuttering; he can 


then listen to the record and calmly 
evaluate his reasoning in the matter. 

The stutterer may find that no dicta- 
phone is available, but he can with 
great ease follow the suggestion of 
talking one hour daily into a mirror 
with the set purpose of observing ex- 
actly what he does when he blocks or 
strains. A complete description of his 
reactions during this experiment will 
enable him to analyze and to overcome 
his blocking and his straining. It is 
difficult to cast out the emotional fac- 
tors, but the responsible adult must 
attempt to do just this. He can over- 
come the pessimism that is characteris- 
tic of the stutterer through the simple 
expedient of keeping a record of the 
number of times each day that he has 
thought to himself: ‘“‘I am a hopeless 
stutterer.’’ As persistent effort brings 
success, his pessimism yields to a dawn- 
ing optimism. 

These assignments of Obermann 
give guidance particularly to the high 
school teacher who wishes to be of serv- 
ice to the stutterer. The teacher and 
his student can study together the 
mystery of stuttering; perhaps no de- 
vice is more helpful in this work than 
to construct pairs of speaking situa- 
tions in which the student is asked to 
speak alternately in a tense and em- 
barrassed manner and in a relaxed and 
unembarrassed manner. This proced- 
ure enables the victim to study his 
listeners’ reactions and even to control 
them through his own attitude towards 
his speech. 

We must not forget that the nega- 
tive and the positive helps suggested to 
the teacher in the case of younger chil- 
dren are still in order in dealing with 
older children. The very young child 
has seldom reached the stage where he 
is reacting emotionally to his hesita- 
tions, prolongations, and repetitions. 
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It is consequently easy to stir him to 
sustained effort, but the teacher must 
never give up even in dealing with 
older children who have begun to ex- 
perience emotional reactions, who have 
come to look upon themselves as stut- 
terers and not merely as boys or girls 
who stutter. There is a great differ- 
ence psychologically between these 
two points of view. In the*second 
case—of those, namely, who look upon 
themselves merely as boys or girls who 
stutter—the victims are not much dif- 
ferent from the woman who is near- 
sighted nor from the man who is bald, 
nor from the man or woman who has 
false teeth. It would be just as sensible 
for the possessor of false teeth to look 
upon himself as a set of false teeth as 
it is for the boy or girl who stutters to 
think of himself or herself as a stutterer. 


Negative Helps 


The negative helps, applicable to 
older as well as younger children, are 
those employed by the teacher who re- 
frains from asking the stutterer to talk 
more slowly, from calling attention to 
his blocks and prolongations either by 
word or by attitude, from telling him 
to stop and start over, from telling him 
to take a deep breath or count to ten 
before he speaks, from reacting emo- 
tionally to his stuttering instead of 
accepting it as his way of speaking, and 
finally, from indicating approval only 
of periods of fluency as an acceptable 
speech pattern. These negative helps 
are important, for they preclude the in- 
troduction of emotional complications 
into the life of the stutterer. They 


keep his defect of speech on the same 
level as a fellow-pupil’s defect of hear- 
ing or defect of vision, and stave off 
the introspective, extremely self-con- 
scious attitude that is the bane of stut- 
terers who have lost confidence in 








their capacity of learning to speak 
fluently. 


Positive Helps 


The teacher will help the stutterer 
in a positive way by seeing to it that 
he has a chance to have as many suc- 
cessful speaking experiences as pos- 
sible. One student may be able to re- 
cite memorized material with ease and 
fluency, whereas another may do his 
best work in choral reading or in sing- 
ing; each should be accorded frequent 
experience in the activity that offers 
the best avenue to individual success. 
Older students are just as avid of the 
teacher’s praise as are their younger 
brothers and sisters, though it may be 
possible to accord praise to certain 
handicapped individuals only in other 
areas than speech. Deserved praise is 
a stimulant to sustained effort in all 
areas. Any student, fluent or non- 
fluent, will find speaking a more plea- 
surable activity when his teacher main- 
tains an attitude of careful attention 
and of interest in him as a person as 
well as in what he has to say. 

While it is important that the stut- 
terer make up his mind to rid himself 
of his handicap, it is even more essen- 
tial that he resolve to quit worrying 
over his speech problem. There is a 
definite achievement in the decision 
to go ahead and stutter if one must. 
Heltman has this to say to those who 
are defective in speech: ‘“‘You should 
take the attitude that many a blind 
person takes concerning his blindness. 
Imagine him going around all the time 
with his mind on his handicap! He is 
more likely to be saying to himself: 
‘I’m without sight. I may be awk- 
ward in getting about. I can’t pos- 
sibly see any less, so I’ll forget it, and 
stumble as much as I must. At the 
same time, I'll seize upon every means 
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at my command to make use of and 
participate in this world outside my- 
self.’ It should be emphasized, if the 
blind man kept his handicap continu- 
ally in his consciousness, as stutterers 
tend to do, he’d never get anywhere. 
He’d just sit around and feel sorry for 
himself—a condition rarely found 
among the sightless.’”! 

If the home and the school unite in 
providing a favorable environment for 
the stutterer and in exposing him to 


1“First Aids for Stutterers,” by H. J. 
Heltman (Expression Company, Magnolia, 
Mass., 1943), p. 149. 


techniques and procedures, to methods 
and materials that are of demonstrable 
value in the process of acquiring nor- 
mal speech, there is no doubt that they 
will enable him to achieve, at least in 
some degree, three of the four objec- 
tives necessary to complete recovery: 
(1) successful speaking experience; (2) 
increasing self-confidence in his ability 
to talk’ like other people, and (3) di- 
minishing expectancy of difficulty in 
speech situations. Nor will the handi- 
capped individual be denied a growing 
sense of social adequacy, of belonging 
to the group in which he moves and 
lives. This is the road to recovery. 
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Answers to Questions 


Protest Prudentiana Answer 


Question: In the January issue of 
the Review I read with interest your 
answers to the question: ‘“‘May a Sis- 
ter Receive Unofficially Manifesta- 
tions of Conscience?’ Two phrases 
which you used, “‘spiritual quackery”’ 
and “‘playing the réle of physician of 
souls,’’ do not seem to agree with the 
character of the person in question. 
If the Sister is ‘“‘learned, experienced 
and pious,”’ she should not at the same 
time be a quack, as this would be a 
contradiction in terms. 

It sometimes happens that a Re- 
ligious is stranded with a confessor 
who gives poor advice, and a Superior 
who has not the qualifications of Sister 
Prudentiana. She will be fortunate 
to have such a person upon whose 
learning and experience she can de- 
pend. 

Again, a teacher-pupil relationship 
frequently exists between two Religi- 
ous, which is not broken because the 
pupil becomes a Religious, also. She 
will naturally turn for help where she 
received it before. The same is true 
of a Sister who has held the confidence 
of her Sisters as a Superior. Even 
when they can no longer have recourse 
to her in that capacity, they will still 
avail themselves of an opportunity to 
seek her guidance in their personal 
concerns; and who shall gainsay their 
rights? Anyone who knows women 
knows that they will not reveal them- 
selves to a solicitor, but only to those 
who spontaneously inspire confidence. 
I have lived in religion long enough to 
know that magnanimous Superiors are 
happy to trust a Sister who is “learned, 
experienced, and (above all) pious.” 
Furthermore, it seems to me that if 
God endows a soul with three such 
spiritual talents, He does not expect 
her to keep them wrapped in a napkin, 
but rather to use them for the benefit 
of other souls. Am I partly right at 


least, or all wrong? 
READER. 


Answer: The above letter voices, 
at least in substance, the complaints 
of four Sisters who took exception to 
the original question and answer. 
Like the other letters also, it misses 
the real point at issue. That missed 
point is worth discussing. 

(1) The expression, “manifestation 
of conscience,” has a very definite 
legal meaning; for it is taken largely 
in the sense of the condemnatory De- 
cree Quemadmodum of December 17, 
1890. I say this because each of the two 
clauses of Canon 530 cites this Decree . 
alone as a source. This Decree, then, 
must be kept in mind in interpreting 
Canon 530. And I recall seeing the 
dramatization of the abuses con- 
demned by the said Decree. It was on 
a spring day in the Gregorian Univer- 
sity, Rome, in 1909; and the drama- 
tist was no other than the illustrious 
Jesuit moralist, Father Bucceroni. 
That famous theologian declared 
boldly that morning—and he paused 
to say that he knew whereof he spoke— 
that things had come to such a pass, 
especially in communities of women, 
that novices were making the equiva- 
lent of a general confession of their 
whole lives to the mistress of novices; 
and those who did not do so were con- 
sidered to be without a vocation to the 
Religious life (this is Bucceroni, not 
myself, talking). And we might re- 
mark here that such an ordeal was 
harder than any general confession of a 
sacramental nature, because the ac- 
count demanded was more detailed 
and included circumstances of a hu- 
miliating nature seldom exacted as 
salutary matter in confession. Then, 
too, this harrowing inquisition brought 
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no compensating enrichment of sancti- 
fying and sacramental graces. The 
ordeal hadn’t even the justification of 
the modern gruesome year-long psy- 
chiatric confession. This Father Buc- 
ceroni illustrated by an actual incident. 
A colleague of his in France had in- 
quired from one of these mother con- 
fessors if she herself didn’t find the 
avowal of such intimate matters a 
danger to herself. She answered 
blithely: ‘“‘Not at all, Mon Pére; for 
before I entered religion I was a mar- 
ried woman.” Then striking an atti- 
tude of disgust, the beloved professor 
shouted from his chair of scintillating 
theology: ‘Ecce, ecce, ratio!” 

(2) In clause two of Canon 530 the 
Code does say that nothing prevents 
subjects from opening their minds 
purely of their own accord to Superiors. 
It goes further and declares it expe- 
dient that subjects approach their 
Superiors in filial confidence; and if 
these be priests, even with anxieties 
and troubles of conscience. Priests 
only, then, are to be approached by 
way of rule; and the rule is almost 
without exceptions for anxieties and 
troubles of conscience, much more for 
sins. 

(3) The Code declares by indirec- 
tion that it is inexpedient to go with 
anxieties and troubles of conscience to 
lay Superiors, and to lay companions 
also; and that for the very good reason 
that neither group have the expert 
training and the call from God to deal 
adequately and salutarily with mat- 
ters of conscience. This is something 
that was forgotten by the cloister 
Sister who counselled a woman, who 
had come weeping into the nun’s veil, 
to stay away from the husband whom 
she had left. At this very moment 
the pastor was working zealously for a 
reconciliation, and finally effected it. 


Even scholastic culture confers no 
competency in the art sacerdotal. 

(4) The case against Sister Pruden- 
tiana (the name alone is fictitious) was 
understated. For she was hearing 
manifestations of conscience inform- 
ally only jn the sense that she was not 
deputed thereto, nor could she have 
been; nor was she peremptorily for- 
bidden. Not the local but the major 
Superior seemed to think the mere dis- 
countenancing of the mother confessor 
seances would be enough to bring 
about the eventual stopping of the 
abuse. All five demurrers overlooked 
the fact that the priest who inquired 
about the practice of Sister Pruden- 
tiana put all his descriptive epithets 
within quotation marks. 

(5) I used strong language because 
I felt strongly. As I appraised the 
case, it was one of a conceited or de- 
luded soul seeking to set herself up 
against the practice of Holy Mother 
Church. She was a faint reminder of 
what a great priest of the seventeenth 
century, long since on our altars, said 
of the Ladies of Port Royal: ‘They 
are as pure as angels, but as proud as 
devils.” 

(6) I disclaim any intended or ex- 
pressed disrespect for mistresses of 
novices in referring to them as “drill 
sergeants in the manual of prayer and 
mortification.” I paid them what I 
thought not an ill-turned compliment. 
And I liked the holy indignation ex- 
pressed by several of them against my 
misunderstood strictures. 


Exorcizing Whole Parish 


Question: Some time ago an article 
appeared in THE HOMILETIC AND Pas- 
TORAL REVIEW in which the author 
advocated that we priests should pri- 
vately and frequently recite the Leon- 
ine Exorcism over our parishes to 
counteract evil influences. Several of 
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us priests have sought this formula of 
exorcism but are unable to find it. 
Do we have to have episcopal permis- 
sion to recite it privately over our 
parishes? And how can I test one 
suspected of diabolical possession to 
tell if it be true possession or only a 
nervous disorder? 

SACERDOS INQUIRENS 


Answer: The article referred to, 
“A Schizophrenic Generation,” by C. 
J. Woollen, was published in the De- 
cember issue of 1945 and is well worth 
reading. The author says in part: 
“The world is schizophrenic, but not 
in the simple form in which it has al- 
ways been so; rather is it in the grip 
of diabolical forces which will drive it 
clean crazy unless they are expelled. 
The world needs exorcism... .” 

The so-called Leonine Exorcism is 
the Exorcismus in Satanam et Angelos 
Apostaticos, edited by order of Pope 
Leo XIII and found in the Rituale 
Romanum, Tit. XI, Cap. III. It is to 
be noted that the original exorcism 
was considerably modified by a Re- 
script of the Sacred Congregation of 
Indulgences, dated March 9, 1899. 

The Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences was asked the following ques- 
tion: ‘“‘May Ordinaries grant the au- 
thority to recite this exorcism to all 
the priests of their dioceses, or only to 
individual priests according to their 
prudent judgment?” To which the 
Sacred Congregation replied, at the 
order of the Holy Father (July 16, 
1892): ‘Several priests in each diocese 
ought to be given the faculty to recite 
the proposed exorcism by their respec- 
tive Ordinaries.”’ 

Because the Roman Ritual edited in 
1913 did not have the letter “‘R”’ (re- 
served) affixed to this exorcism, many 
authors thought that it was no longer 
reserved. However, the new Riiuale 
Romanum clearly states that bishops, 


and priests who have received au- 
thorization from their Ordinaries, may 
employ this exorcism, obviously as an 
official public exorcism on the part of 
the Church. This is a general exor- 
cism suitable for private use, and there 
is no reason why priests, as also the 
laity, cannot say these prayers pri- 
vately—priests without the use of 
surplice, stole, and holy water. 

As to the final question concerning 
signs of diabolical possession, we refer 
the questioner to the signs enumer- 
ated in the Ritual under De Exorcizan- 
dis Obsessis a Demonio, and the ar- 
ticle on ‘Exorcism’ in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. It is by no means 
always easy to determine whether a 
person is really possessed by an evil 
spirit, or is merely suffering from some 
nervous disease; therefore, prayer 
and great prudence are necessary. In 
these cases the prayers for the Visita- 
tion of the Sick can be safely em- 
ployed. Should an evil spirit be pres- 
ent, the prayers and the holy water 
may cause some manifestation. 


Can Such an Assistant Absolve 
from Reserved Sins? 


Question: I am a vicarius coéperator. 
The pastor appointed me to all the 
work in the parish, not excepting 
delega ion for marriages (if he should 
be unable for any reason to assist him- 
self). This faculty is given also in the 
diocesan statutes. With these facul- 
ties would I be considered a parochus 
under Canon 899, §3, and thus be able 
to absolve from reserved cases during 
the Easter season? 

VicARIUS COOPERATOR. 


Answer: No—not by reason of 
Canon 899, § 3, for that twofold dele- 
gation in no sense makes you the 
equivalent of a pastor, as would the 
office of vicarius economus or that of 
vicarius substitutus. However, the 
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pastor, since he is a general delegate 
under the law, can give you those fac- 
ulties even habitually, as could also 
the bishop in or out of Synod. 


May Papal Blessing Be Given 
before the Last Day of Mission? 


Question: A Religious missionary 
institute has the privilege ‘‘of giving 
the Papal Blessing with Plenary Indul- 
gence postrema die missionis.”” May 
this blessing be given privately on 
some day prior to the closing day to 
those who are not able to be present 
at the closing? 

A MISSIONARY. 


Answer: Religious generally have 
the faculty to impart the Papal Bless- 
ing at the close of missions and re- 
treats. In order to gain the plenary 
indulgence attached to this blessing, 
Confession, Communion, and attend- 
ance during at least five sermons or 
instructions are required according to 
the faculties of most Religious Orders 
and Congregations. The last-men- 
tioned condition (attendance at five 
sermons) is not required if the mission 
or retreat is conducted by Redemptor- 
ists, Jesuits, Vincentians, the Congre- 
gation of Christian Doctrine, and pos- 
sibly others. 

Furthermore, the faculties of these 
last-mentioned Orders read that they 
may give this blessing also to the sick 
and those lawfully impeded (etiam 
nfirmis et legitime impeditis). Weare 
of the opinion, therefore, that the 
blessing may be given not only once to 
those present on the last day, but also 
previously to the sick and those who 
cannot be present at the closing, and 
that on a day prior to the closing day. 
We believe that the above holds good 


even if the faculty does not mention 
the infirm and those lawfully impeded; 
for the Church always makes provision 
or the sick and those legitimately, 
impeded when there is question of in- 
dulgences or spiritual favors. 


Father Luke’s Beads Again 


Question: Recently I received a 
rosary known as Father Luke’s rosary. 
An accompanying pamphlet describes 
the origin of the rosary and its great 
indulgences. It told of the late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, giving the most 
extraordinary privilege to Father Luke 
of imparting to each bead of the Rosary 
the indulgences of the Holy Land.... 
Do you know if there is positive assur- 
ance of this? I am told there is no 
record in Rome. Also the impression 
is common that, even if the indulgence 
grant is authentic, it was for a small 
number of rosaries. How can so many 
such rosaries be in circulation? 


AN INQUIRING PRIEST. 


Answer: Rumor has no value, if 
facts are certain. Now I heard the 
late Bishop Gilfillan tell the full story 
of those beads. The privilege was 
asked for, unknown to Father Luke, 
by Cardinal Faulhaber; and the 
Pope hesitated to grant an indulgence 
so extraordinary until he had been as- 
sured by the Cardinal that Pope Pius 
IX had given this kind of indulgence 
to some Bishop or Archbishop of Italy 
(I forget this detail). So, the Pope 
gave the favor asked, but limited the 
indulgence to 500,000 beads; and I 
am not sure whether the indulgence 
was the Apostolic (or Holy Land) or 
the Jerusalem (which seems much 
greater). A Cardinal’s word of a 
Papal favor has the force of a public 
document (Canon 239, § 1, n. 17). 


JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 














Communications from Our Readers 


Supposed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

Regarding the article in the Febru- 
ary issue of the HomiILetTic—‘“Sup- 
posed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion of 
Our Lord,”’ by Rev. James M. Vosté, 
O.P.—I have a few comments from 
Jerusalem which may be of interest 
either to you personally or, if you see 
fit, to the public at large. 

Anxious to get the facts on these 
recent discoveries, I wrote to Rev. 
Sylvester Saller, O.F.M., Professor of 
Archeology at the Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum in Jerusalem, and also a 
member of the Archzological Advisory 
Board of Palestine. In the course of a 
letter dated December 8, 1945, Father 
Saller makes the following remarks: 


‘The tomb which was given a good 
deal of prominence in the press and 
over the radio both in this country 
and abroad during the month of 
October is situated a short distance 
south of the 4th km stone near the 
municipal boundary of Jerusalem. 
The tomb is east of the (Bethlehem) 
road, directly below the aqueduct 
coming from south of Bethlehem; it 
was discovered during building op- 
erations which are being carried out 
there at present. Soon after its dis- 
covery I went to see the place. It 
is a rock-cut chamber with oven-like 
graves in its walls. ... When the 
graves are re-used, the bones are re- 
moved and placed in small boxes 
made of stone, which are known as 
ossuaries. At times the name of 
the person whose bones are con- 
tained in the ossuary is scratched on 
the box. There are more than 500 of 
such tomb-chambers around Jeru- 
salem. 

‘‘When this one was found, it was 
reported to the Department of 
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Antiquities which entrusted its clear- 
ance to Dr. Sukenik, Professor of 
Archeology at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, who has busied himself with the 
Jewish tombs around Jerusalem 
since World War I. This is the 
37th tomb that was cleared under his 
direction. In this chamber he 
found 11 ossuaries, a little pottery, 
and a coin of the 6th year of Herod 
Agrippa I, that is, of 41/42 a.p. 
The coin gives a clue regarding the 
time when the tomb was in use; I 
saw another coin of the same type 
from this tomb in the possession of 
one of the men who had helped to 
clean the tomb. (Workers rarely 
turn in all their discoveries to the ex- 
cavator.) On five of the ossuaries 
names were scratched; on two the 
name was ‘Jesus,’ and on one there 
were four crosses made by carbon. 
“The date, the name of Jesus, and 
the crosses gave rise to speculations. 
Here you will realize that the sub- 
jective element enters. I see no ob- 
jection to concluding that at least 
one person who was buried here was 
a Christian, and that his name 
as well as that of another mem- 
ber of the family was Jesus 
(Joshua), a name very common 
among Jews. But to assert, as Dr. 
Sukenik does, that there is some di- 
rect connection between this tomb 
and the Crucifixion of Our Lord 
seems to me to be going a little too 
far.... He is of course perfectly 
free to suggest some explanation and 
to give reasons for his views... . 
“Dr. Sukenik kindly invited me 
to come to the Museum of the Uni- 
versity built in 1942 and not yet 
open to the public. There he showed 
us his finds and explained them in de- 
tail. What interested me most of 
all was the fact that the pottery 
from the tomb on the Jerusalem- 
Bethlehem road and from the numer- 
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ous other tombs examined by Dr. 
Sukenik, all of which he assigned to 
the period beginning a century B.c. 
and extending up to about the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the 
temple (A.D. 70) or a little later, is 
exactly like the pottery found in a 
rock-cut chamber at St. John’s, 
’Ein Karim, and serves thus to con- 
firm the view that that chamber is of 
Herodian date or thereabouts. Dr. 
Sukenik is going to America in 
February and hopes to spend six 
months there. During his stay he 


intends to speak about his discover- 
ies, and if possible also publish his 
impressions. ...” 


I might note that the ’Ein Karim 
discoveries referred to in the letter are 
the results of excavations conducted 
by Fr. Saller during the early 1940’s. 
The complete report on the results 
obtained are now in preparation for 
publication. 


MARK HEGENER, O.F.M. 














Homiletic Bart 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Hundaps and Feasts 
By Cyprian Truss, O.F.M. Cap. 


Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
On Submission to the Divine Law 


“Launch out into the deep’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Introduction: General remarks on sub- 
mission to divine authority, 

(2) The type of submission which merits 
the name “Catholic.” 

(3) Should be found in our own lives. 

(4) The necessity of ‘‘launching out.” 

(5) The world’s failure to do so. 

(6) Conclusion. 


One of the things that first attracts 
our attention upon reading the Gospel 
for to-day, is the fact that “the multi- 
tude pressed upon Jesus to hear the 
word of God.” How very different 
from the multitude of the twentieth 
century which, only too often, is not 
concerned either with God or His 
teachings! To-day man has become 
very self-sufficient and self-reliant, so 
much so that, while the average man 
will admit that he probably owes some 
sort of service to Almighty God (usu- 
ally a service of his own choice), he is 
not prepared to admit that Almighty 
God has the right to regulate his life 
nor to lay down the law in his regard. 
He is not prepared to admit that “‘the 
Lord is my salvation and the protector 
of my life’’ (Introit). 

Modern man is his own salvation 
and protection. With the findings of 
the most brilliant modern scientists 
at his disposal, with his atomic bombs 


and all the weapons of war within his 
reach, with his vast armies, navies and 
air forces to protect him, he feels that 
he no longer needs the assistance of 
Almighty God, and on account of this 
lack of sense of need there comes also a 
lack of sense of obedience and submis- 
sion to the divine law. The appalling 
crimes which are committed every day, 
the increasing juvenile delinquency, 
and the crooked business deals which 
form part of the world’s daily activi- 
ties, are ample proof of the fact that 
not only the civil law but also the moral 
law is being disregarded, and that it is 
not considered as having any binding 
force. Yet, whether man admits the 
fact or not, being a creature of God he 
is bound to submit himself to those 
laws which have been laid down for 
his observance by his Creator, and only 
in so far as man does submit himself to 
those laws can he achieve the end for 
which he was created—namely, the 
salvation of his immortal soul. 


Obedience Which Merits the Name 
**Catholic’’ 


The story of the miraculous draught 
of fishes is particularly enlightening 
for the very simple reason that it indi- 
cates, quite clearly, the type of obedi- 
ence that we should render to the com- 
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mands of God, whether expressed in 
the Ten Commandments or in the 
precepts laid down for us by the 
Church. It is easy enough to picture 
the scene of the story recounted for us 
in this morning’s Gospel: the great in- 
land lake of Genesareth from which 
men like Peter, James and John drew 
their living; the boats drawn close to 
the shore; the fishermen bending 
over their nets, washing them free from 
the weeds and preparing them for their 
next evening’s work; the familiar 
figure of Our Lord walking along the 
seashore, followed by a great crowd of 
people all anxious to hear Him speak; 
His request that Peter allow Him to 
use his boat as a floating pulpit; the 
hush that falls over the crowd as Jesus 
commences His sermon. The sermon 
ends and the tension of the crowd re- 
laxes. Then comes the strange com- 
mand from Christ: ‘Launch out into 
the deep and let down your nets for a 
draught.”’ Strange, for Peter and his 
companions have not long returned 
from one of their fishing expeditions— 
a very unfruitful one—and now they 
are being told to launch out into the 
deep once more. 

We shall never be able to understand 
the value of Peter’s obedience to that 
command, unless we get some idea of 
his reactions to it. These we can only 
surmise, but by putting ourselves in his 
place we can arrive at a very fair esti- 
mate of what they were. First of all, 
Peter was a fisherman. That was his 
profession. He knew all there was to 
be known about fishing in Genesareth 
waters, and he certainly knew that it 
was against all his experience to let 
down the nets in the daytime. The 
great heat of the sun drives the fish 
away from the surface of the water 
into the cool depths of the lake, far 
out of reach of any nets. Yet, here 


he was, being told to do something 
which was at complete variance with 
his knowledge of the situation. Sec- 
ondly, he was being asked to do some- 
thing which was going to cause him 
not a little inconvenience. A man who 
has finished a long spell of work, es- 
pecially if he has been unsuccessful and 
is tired, does not appreciate an order to 
perform that duty all overagain. Yet, 
that was what Peter was asked to do. 
Thirdly, he was being asked to do 
something that would make him ap- 
pear very foolish in the eyes of his 
fellow-men, for they too were well 
aware of the fact that to fish in the 
daytime was just a waste of time. 
Yet, in spite of the predicament in 
which he found himself, Peter’s reply 
to Our Lord’s command was a model of 
obedience—of complete, prompt sub- 
mission. He did not protest to Our 
Saviour that he was being sent out on 
what, from his experience as a fisher- 
man, he felt was a futile task. Neither 
did he plead weariness or a desire to 
get home as quickly as possible in 
order to rest. He did not point out 
that his fellow-fishermen would prob- 
ably regard him as a fool. Very simply 
he replied: ‘Master, we have labored 
all the night and have taken nothing, 
but at Thy word I will let down the 
net.’”’ And in those simple words we 
have an example of truly Catholic 
obedience. 


Peter’s Example Should Be Followed in 
Our Lives 


Peter believed that his Master was 
to be relied upon at all times and in all 
circumstances. Even though he him- 
self could see no reason in the com- 
mand, he had sufficient confidence in 
Our Lord to believe that He did, and 
so, without a murmur of complaint, 
without a question as to the why and 
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the wherefore of the order, he did as 
he was bid. And the result and re- 
ward of his obedience was the miracu- 
lous draught of fishes. We Catholics 
sometimes find ourselves in situations 
similar to that in which Peter found 
himself. We are asked by Our Lord, 
speaking to us through the Command- 
ments or His Church, to perform cer- 
tain acts that may cause us a certain 
amount of inconvenience against which 
we rebel. Perhaps it is a question of 
an occasional day of fasting or absti- 
nence enjoined upon us by the Church. 
It so happens that that particular day 
coincides with a dinner date that we 
have. Whatever will our host and 
hostess think of us if we refuse the 
roast beef, the turkey dinner, or the 
filet mignon which they have placed 
before us? They will think that we 
are either very rude or very unappreci- 
ative of their efforts to entertain us. 
Or they will silently pity us for passing 
up a good meal just for the sake of some 
silly law made by the Church. It is 
amazing how many excuses we can al- 
ways provide for ourselves when we do 
not wish to comply with an inconve- 
nient law. And so, the little suffering 
we are called upon to endure is not en- 
dured. Evidently we do not agree 
with St. Paul who confesses that 
“the sufferings of this time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come”’ (Epistle). 

Or maybe we are called upon to suf- 
fer the sting of poverty. The good 
things of this world always seem to 
pass us by, and fortune never seems to 
smile upon us. Yet, instead of sub- 
mitting to the will of God, we complain 
and whine that no one was ever quite 
so badly treated as we; we grumble 
that it isn’t fair that we should have 
to be poor, and we can’t see why so 
many others should be favored above 


us. In spite of the fact that we are 
Catholics, we evidently have no faith 
in the words: “‘O God. . .be Thou the 
refuge of the poor in tribulation’”’ 
(Gradual). A little more prompt sub- 
mission to whatever we are called upon 
to do or endure might very easily 
bring us the happy results which Pe- 
ter’s submission brought him. 


The Necessity of Launching Out 


Those words of Our Lord to Peter; 
“Launch out into the deep,” would 
seem to indicate that we must be pre- 
pared, if we wish for a great catch, to 
do something more than just the mini- 
mum. If we wish for great results, we 
must be ready to make great efforts. 
We should be ready to submit our- 
selves to the will of God, not merely in 
those things which we are bound to do, 
but in those things which He counsels. 
In short, we should be ready to sur- 
render ourselves so completely into 
His hands that we are willing to go just 
wheresoever He leads us. We need 
many people of this kind to-day, people 
who will launch out beyond what is 
their duty in order to do what is gener- 
ous—people who are not afraid to 
launch out because they believe in 
their hearts that “‘the Lord is my refuge 
and my deliverer, my God is my 
helper’ (Communion). It is only when 
we have the utmost faith in Him that 
we can commit ourselves completely 
into His hands. To those that are 
prepared to launch out into the deep 
there will come dangers and difficulties. 
To surrender ourselves to God means 
unconditional surrender. It is not 
merely a surrender that looks for a 
present reward, that looks to God to 
take us out of a difficulty. On the 
contrary, it is a surrender so trusting 
and loving that, even should the cross 
be our portion as the result of that sur- 
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render, we are willing to carry it with 
patience because we love God; if the 
cross is what He wants us to have, 
then we are glad to have it. “Not my 
will but Thine be done.” 


The World’s Failure to Launch Out 


During the war we used to hear 
many pious platitudes falling from the 
lips of our statesmen and politicians. 
When we were in serious difficulties 
and there was danger of defeat, we were 
counselled to observe certain days of 
prayer and intercession during which 
we should beseech Almighty God to 
be with us in our efforts to conquer our 
enemies. We made much of the claim 
that we were fighting for Christian 
principles, and took it for granted that 
God must be on our side. But now, 
with the war over, those same states- 
men are strangely silent concerning 
the help we need from on high. Ap- 
parently it is only in wartime, when 
things are not going too well, that we 
are urged to get down on our knees 
and pray. When it comes to settling 
the affairs of the world in peacetime, 
it would seem that we can manage 
without God. We are not asked to 
hold special days of intercession for 
God’s guidance in the most difficult 
task of all—the setting up of principles 
which will effectively do away with the 
waging of war, and allow mankind to 
live in harmony. Men are afraid to 
launch out into the deep and build 
up the new world on the Christian 
foundations of justice and charity. 
They are afraid to apply the teachings 
of Christianity in their dealings, par- 
ticularly their international dealings, 
with each other. We know that the 
application of those principles would 
bring about the desired results, but be- 
cause it would entail sacrifices on the 
part of certain nations, because it 


would mean that justice would have to 
be done and power politics done away 
with, those principles are discreetly 
left in the background, and men dabble 
about in the shallows of human wisdom 
and then wonder why there are no 
grand results. Instead of launching 
out into the deep, they let down their 
nets in the pools and puddles of 
earthly policies, and are disappointed 
when there is only a poor catch. We 
pray ‘Grant, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, that the affairs of this world may 
be directed in Thy peace and order,” 
and then make quite sure that we keep 
Him and His doctrine as far away as 
possible from the Peace Conference 
tables 


Conclusion 


When we look round and see the 
vain attempts that have been made to 
bring some semblance of law and order 
to the world which so sadly needs 
both, and when we acknowledge, as 
we must, that little or no progress has 
been made in settling the differences 
of the nations, simply and solely be- 
cause we are refusing to accept Al- 
mighty God’s guidance and help, well 
may we say: “Forgive us our sins, O 
Lord” (Gradual). How can we say 
“Help us, O God, Our Saviour” 
(Gradual), when in practice we do not 
acknowledge Him as such, and when 
we will not even mention His name 
during our deliberations, for fear lest 
we should give offense to those who 
have proved themselves to be His most 
bitter modern enemies? Why should 
Our Lord ever reach out His hand ‘“‘to 
deliver us’’ (Gradual), when we have 
turned our backs upon Him? 

There is only one way in which this 
world will ever be able to go its way in 
peace and freed from the specter of 
another future war, and that is by com- 
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pletely trusting Our Lord and follow- 
ing Him in all things even as did Peter. 
To follow Christ does not entail enter- 
ing a monastery or convent, there to be- 
come a Religious, but it does mean that 
our whole lives be governed by His 
laws. It does mean that we are pre- 
pared to lend a far more ready ear to 
His counsels and His suggestions than 
to the counsels and suggestions of self- 
seeking statesmen and unscrupulous 
politicians. To follow Christ does 
mean that we shall insist on His doc- 
trines finding a rightful place in the af- 
fairs of men; it does mean that the Big 


Ten will have far more attention paid 
to them than the Big Three—that the 
Sermon on the Mount will receive far 
greater consideration than the Atlantic 
Charter. It does mean that the Four 
Freedoms shall give place to one free- 
dom—freedom from sin; for so long 
as there is sin in man’s heart, just so 
long is there no obedience. Let us all 
launch out into the deep, committing 
ourselves and our cares into the hands 
of Him who took the cares of the 
whole world upon His shoulders. And 
as He saved the world centuries ago, 
so will He save it again. 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Forgiveness of Injuries 


“If therefore thou offer . 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Introduction: The constant lesson of 
brotherly love as taught by Our Lord. 
(2) Our Lord concerned Himself with men’s 
motives: 
(a) anger as a cause of murder; 
(b) indignation and contempt; 
(c) despising of our fellow-men. 
(3) The positive command of forgiveness of 
injuries. 
(4) Conclusion: Only through the love of 
God will we ever effectively love our 
neighbor. 


One of the lessons that Our Blessed 
Saviour was constantly teaching 
throughout His public ministry was 
the lesson of the forgiveness of injuries, 
a lesson so very important in His eyes 
that even as He was being crucified on 
His cross He taught it: ‘Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do.” So absolutely essential did Our 


Lord consider this forgiveness of in- 
juries committed against us, that He 
made it a condition for the obtaining 
“Neither will 


of God’s forgiveness: 





. . then coming shalt thou offer thy gift’ (Gospel). 


your heavenly Father forgive you if 
you forgive not, every one of you his 
brother, from your hearts.” In the 
Our Father the same lesson is taught, 
for our sins are only forgiven in the 
measure in which we forgive the of- 
fenses of others: ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.”” And in the Gos- 
pel which we read this morning, Our 
Saviour is very emphatic concerning 
this matter and tells us in no unmis- 
takable terms that our friendship with 
Him will depend upon whether we 
have so learned this lesson of charity 
that we will be “reconciled to our 
brother” before approaching God Him- 
self. And He mentions three things 
which so often cause this breach of 
charity among us—anger, contempt, 
and the despising of our fellow-men; 
and He sets these side by side with the 
sin of murder and makes it fairly clear 
that they are to be regarded in the 
same way as murder is regarded. 
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The Motive of Anger 


Our Lord says: “You have heard it 
said of them of old: Thou shalt not 
kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be 
in danger of the judgment.”’ Now the 
judgment referred to here is not the 
judgment of God, but the ‘‘judgment”’ 
or minor court of the Jews. It was the 
duty of the members of this court to 
deal with any case of murder that 
should come before it. This court 
could not condemn to death. That 
was the prerogative of the Roman 
Governor, but it could present the 
criminal before the Governor for judg- 
ment. And then Our Saviour goes on 
to say: “But I say to you, whosoever 
is angry with his brother shall be in 
danger of the judgment.’’ Why does 
Our Lord make this statement? Be- 
cause He was concerned with men’s 
motives as well as their acts. He was’ 
always looking for the reason for men’s 
acts, and that is why He could so often 
forgive the sinner. He saw in many a 
sinner a person who was without the 
teaching that might have made him 
into a saint. He saw this one without 
the religious background that would 
have helped him to avoid sin. He saw 
another brought up in circumstances 
and surroundings that favored the 
committal of evil rather than good. 
He knew that many were poor, ignor- 
ant people who had never had a chance 
to acquire virtue. Their motive in 
committing sin was not viciousness, as 
arule; it was weakness. But because 
He knew human nature, since He was 
its Author, He also knew that motives 
were powerful factors and must be 
taken into consideration. He knew 
that anger could so easily become the 
motive for murder. An examination 
of our records of murder here in our 
own country will show that many a 
man’s life has been taken in anger— 


sometimes in blind, unreasoning anger, 
at other times in cold and calculated 
anger. 


The Motive of Contempt 


Then Our Saviour continues: ‘“‘Who- 
soever shall say to his brother ‘Raca,’ 
shall be in danger of the Council.” 
The Council referred to here was the 
Sanhedrin, the great Council of the 


Jews or their highest court. And it 


is evident that the term Raca, which 
was one of extreme contempt, was re- 
garded as a very serious matter, since 
he who used it against his fellow-man 
was judged so guilty that he was 
haled before the highest Jewish court 
in the land. Our Lord saw very 
clearly that the moment contempt for 
another enters into our soul, there is 
not very much likelihood of our for- 
giving any injuries which that man may 
commit against us. In fact, contempt 
for another can become se dangerous 
that the one who is held in contempt 
becomes utterly inconsequential and 
insignificant in our opinion—so that, 
had we the power, we would not hesi- 
tate to wipe him out as we might 
crush an insect beneath our feet. And 
even if we would not destroy the bodies 
of such persons, at least on account of 
the contemptuous expressions that we 
might use against them, we could very 
easily destroy their character and good 
name—become spiritual murderers of 
our fellow-men. And surely in such a 
case we could never pray, ‘“‘Give ear to 
the prayers of Thy servants,” as we do 
in the Gradual. 


The Motive of Despising Our Fellow-Men 


But the most serious warning of all 
falls from the lips of Our Saviour when 
He says: “And whosoever shall say 
‘Thou fool,’ shall be in danger of hell 
fire.” Why should such a severe 
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penalty be imposed upon those who use 
this expression? Because it falls upon 
one of God’s greatest masterpieces— 
man himself, who was created by God 
and made only “a little less than the 
angels” (Ps. viii. 6). This warning of 
Our Lord should serve, perhaps more 
than any other, to bring home to us 
the dignity and worth of our fellow- 
man in the sight of His Maker. In ef- 
fect, we are being told to beware of 
despising our neighbor, because there 
is something of God in him, and we 
cannot despise the one without de- 
spising the other. We are warned 
against this same vice on account of 
the fact that it can result in the murder 
of those despised. Nero and the other 
persecuting emperors despised the 
early Christians and ordered their 
massacre. Within the memory of 
every one of us, a man called Hitler 
despised the Jewish race, and he or- 
dered a veritable massacre of them. 
It is impossible to “be of one mind, 
having compassion on one another and 
being lovers of the brotherhood”’ (Epis- 
tle), while any one of these three grave 
sins stains our soul. 


Positive Command to Forgive Injuries 


Up to this time we have only con- 
sidered Our Blessed Lord’s message 
from the negative point of view; 
namely, we have discussed those things 
which we may not do. But Christ was 
always a very positive teacher, telling 
us the things that we must and should 
do. “If, therefore,’”’ He says, “‘thou 
offer thy gift at the altar, and there 
remember that thy brother hath any- 
thing against thee, leave there thy 
offering before the altar, and go /firsi 
to be reconciled with thy brother; 
and then coming thou shalt offer thy 
gift.” The very first thing to be noted 
in these words is that Our Lord is not 





so much telling us to watt until our 
brother comes to be reconciled to us, 
that we are not merely to be prepared 
to accept the apology when it is offered 
to us; we must go and seek to make 
friends with those who have hurt us 
or damaged our good reputation—to be 
the first to forgive even though we be 
the ones who are sinned against. On 
the first Good Friday, Our Saviour did 
not withhold forgiveness until the cen- 
turion and those that were with him 
confessed: ‘Indeed, this was the Son 
of God” (Matt., xxvii. 54); nor did 
He wait to forgive ‘‘all the multitude 
of them that were come together”’ 
(Luke, xxiii. 48) till they were on their 
way home, terror-stricken and striking 
their breasts. He had prayed for the 
soldiers as they were actually nailing 
Him to the Cross, and for the people 
whilst they stood by watching them, 
and perhaps actually deriding Him. 

In like manner, He now tells us to 
first forgive and then to come and offer 
our gift at the altar. And this for- 
giveness must be a full and sincere 
one, from the bottom of our hearts. 
Difficult? Of course, it is difficult. 
That is why the supernatural gift of 
charity was infused into our souls at 
Baptism, precisely in order that we 
might be able to rise superior to our 
natural likes and dislikes, that our mo- 
tive for forgiveness might be on ac- 
count of the love that we have for God 
whose creatures we are forgiving. This 
is the whole reason of the prayer in 
to-day’s Mass: ‘O God, . . .pour into 
our hearts such an experience of Thy 
love....” It will only be possible to 
forgive those who have injured or hurt 
us, fully and effectively when we for- 
give them, not for what they are in 
themselves, but for what they are in 
the sight of God—men and women of 
such tremendous value that Christ Our 
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Lord thought they were worth dying 
for in desperate agony on the Cross on 
Calvary’s Hill. We may not be able, 
humanly speaking, to see any good in 
those who have sinned against us. 
But our motive for forgiveness is not 
the good that we see in them but the 
good that God sees in them. 


Conclusion 


There are, maybe, in this church 
this morning people who frequent the 
Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist. They may even be daily 
communicants, and yet perhaps they 
seem to be making no particular head- 
way in their spiritual lives. Faults 
and failings are still there which were 
there years ago, and they may be able 
to give no account for this lack of 
progress. Perhaps it would be well if 
such people examined their consciences 
this morning to see if they are not per- 
haps failing to follow out Our Lord’s 
instructions. It may be that they are 
not on speaking terms with one of their 
neighbors. Perhaps they have been 
badly dealt with by such a one. But 
does not Our Saviour say: “If thou 
remember that thy brother hath any- 
thing against thee, leave there thy of- 
fering before the altar’ (Gospel)? 
Have you, of whom I am speaking now, 
ever made that effort to effect a recon- 
ciliation, or is part of your heart so 
filled with bitterness that God is being 
crowded out, so that He cannot work 
within you as He would? Is there the 
darkness and gloom of unforgivingness 
about you, so that your soul cannot 
live in the full light of God’s love and 
favors? It may be this failure to for- 
give that is the impediment to your 
advancement in sanctity. In spite of 
your prayers, Holy Communions and 


visits to the Blessed Sacrament, there 
is no sincerity in your service of God 
so long as there remains in your hearts 
any unwillingness to forgive. Those 
offerings which we make to Almighty 
God are not “for the glory of Thy 
name” (Secret), for we are dishonor- 
ing that name by our lack of charity. 
God ts love, and unless we are prepared 
to exercise that charity towards our 
fellow-men, then we might just as 
well ‘leave our offerings before the 
altar,” for they will not be acceptable 
in the sight of God. We cannot ap- 
proach the altar and say to God: 
“Lord, I wish to serve Thee, but in my 
own way.’ The Lord has already made 
it crystal-clear that He wants to be 
served His way—and that way is the 
way of charity. Please God, we shall 
take to heart the lesson that Our Sav- 
iour teaches us in the Gospel for today, 
and make a firm resolution that with 
the help of His grace we shall cast out 
all uncharitable thoughts from our 
minds, and then indeed we shall be able 
to say: “I will bless the Lord who hath 
given me understanding” (Offertory). 
Failure to understand this essential 
lesson of charity will mean that we 
shall go through life apparently as 
followers of Our Lord, apparently 
gathering merits from the good works 
that we perform and which we hope 
to place in the scales of judgment when 
our time comes, only to discover, un- 
fortunately too late, that when we ar- 
rive at the gates of heaven we have 
neglected to take the key with us that 
will open them—we have failed to 
bring our spiritual passport into that 
new Kingdom, the passport of charity: 
“For by this shall all men know that 
you are My disciples that you have love 
one for another’’ (John, xiii. 35). 
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Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 


Cooperating with Christ 


“A great multitude. . .had nothing to eat’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) Introduction. 
(2) Our Lord’s concern for the bodily needs 


of people. 
(3) Calls for coéperation in the miracle He 


performs. 
(4) Application of story in spiritual lives. 
(5) Calls for coéperation from us. 
(6) Conclusion. 


The Gospel appointed to be read 
to-day presents us with a nearly per- 
fect parallel of the world in which we 
live. In it we find a great multitude 
who have “nothing to eat.’”’ This is 
especially true of the peoples of the 
almost starving countries, and Our 
Lord, looking down from heaven upon 
His children, must once again “have 
compassion on the multitude.” Again, 
in this world of ours we know that there 
are millions of people who are starving 
spiritually. Either through their own 
carelessness and neglect, or through 
the failure of others to provide for 
them, they are deprived of the spiritual 
food so necessary for them if they are 
to live worthy of their vocation as sons 
and daughters of God. Upon all these, 
too, Our Saviour has compassion, for 
He sees them as sheep without a shep- 
herd wandering through the desert of 
this life, without spiritual sustenance 
and the graces that come through the 
reception of His Sacraments. And He 
knows just how many of them will 
faint along the way. His desire to 
feed them spiritually is just as keen as 
was His desire to supply the bodily 
needs of those four thousand people 
who were miraculously fed by Him. 





Our Lord’s Concern for Men’s Bodily 
Needs 


It is not uncommon to hear Chris- 
tianity charged with being far too con- 
cerned with the spiritual needs of man, 
and not sufficiently concerned with his 
bodily needs. That charge is a most 
unjust one. Our Lord Himself was al- 
ways concerned with the bodily needs 
of men, as the Gospel of to-day proves. 
Most of His miracles were concerned 
with the restoration of bedily health— 
making the lame to walk, the blind to 
see, and the dead to return to life. He 
restored the young man to life in order 
that he might continue to be the sup- 
port of his widowed mother. When 
people were hungry, He miraculously 
fed them; when they were deep in 
sorrow, He consoled them. And all of 
His disciples followed in His footsteps. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we are told 
how arrangements were made for cer- 
tain ones to serve at tables in order 
that all might be fed. St. James in his 
Epistle says: “If a brother or sister 
be naked and want daily food and one 
of you say to them ‘Go in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled,’ yet give them not 
those things which are necessary for 
the body, what shall it profit?” 
(James, ii. 15-16). To-day the Church 
has its hospitals for the sick, its or- 
phanages for the poor little ones, and 
its homes for the aged and feeble. 
Catholic charities of every kind abound 
so that those who are in bodily want 
may be cared for. And all this be- 
cause of the lesson of practical charity 
that Our Saviour taught throughout 
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His life. We pray in the Prayer of the 
Mass for to-day ‘‘Grant us an increase 
of religion,’ and St. James tells us in 
his Epistle that ‘‘religion clean and 
undefiled before God and the Father 
is this—to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulation and to 
keep oneself unspotted from the 
world.” That surely is _ practical 
charity, and is pleasing to the heart of 
the Saviour who always has compas- 
sion for those who are in trouble of 
any kind. 


Christ Demands Our Cooperation in His 
Practical Charity 


Not only did Our Blessed Lord show 
Himself to us as most charitable to 
those in need, but He also made it 
clear that He wishes us to codéperate 
with Him in this truly Christ-like work. 
When He made the statement to His 
disciples, “I have compassion on the 
multitude,’ He knew what He was 
about to do, but His disciples didn’t. 
Apparently they felt faced with a seri- 
ous proposition. Our Lord was telling 
them in as many words that the multi- 
tude had to be fed, a seeming impossi- 
bility to the disciples as is clear from 
their question: ‘From whence can 
anyone fill them with bread here in 
the wilderness?” As far as they were 
concerned, there was not a thing that 
they could do to help. They simply 
hadn’t any resources upon which to 
call. Yet, notice what Our Saviour 
says tothem: ‘How many loaves have 
ye?” (Gospel). He is asking them 
what resources they have, no matter 
how small and insufficient they may 
seem to be. And the disciples ad- 
mitted that they had seven loaves and 
a few little fishes. And it was those 
loaves and fishes that Christ took, 
miraculously multiplied, and so fed the 
multitude. He did not create the food 


out of nothing. He used the little 
that the disciples were able to offer and 
by His divine power gave it a suffi- 
ciency to provide for the needs of the 
people. 


Application of Gospel Story to Our 
Spiritual Life 

As we go through life, there will be 
times when we shall find ourselves 
faced with a crisis, with what may at 
first sight appear to be an insuperable 
difficulty. Left to our own devices, 
we should never be able to prove our- 
selves victorious. That is the time 
that we should remember the words of 
Our Saviour to His disciples: ‘How 
many loaves have ye?” Things may 
seem very grim, and the outlook not 
at all hopeful. We may foresee cir- 
cumstances in which we are likely to 
get ourselves into serious trouble. 
Our enemies seem so strong and well- 
organized. Our own courage seems to 
have ebbed. The outcome of the 
struggle that lies ahead seems to be a 
foregone conclusion. We shall go down 
to defeat. ‘‘How many loaves have 
ye?” Have you no resources at all 
upon which you can call for the battle 
that seems to have been lost even be- 
fore it has begun? Instead of looking 
at the dark side of the picture, exam- 
ine your own selves and see if there 
isn’t something within you that may 
help. Everyone of you has a modicum 
of courage, a little faith, and a remnant 
of hope. You are not so spiritually 
bankrupt that you have not a little 
charity, a little goodness, and a little 
religion left. Then why not let Our 
Saviour take a hand in this struggle 
that looks so hopeless for you? Why 
not say to Him: “Lord, there is not 
much that I possess but here it is. 
By Your divine power so multiply 
these poor resources of mine that they 
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may prove sufficient in this crisis.” 
Do you think He is less able to work a 
miracle with what you give Him than 
He was with what the disciples gave 
to Him? He will not work miracles 
for you without your coédperation. He 
expects you to do your part. While He 
is willing to walk the difficult way with 
you, advising and giving a helping 
hand wherever it is needed, He will 
not walk your way for you. That is 
your task and you must shoulder it 
manfully. 


Coéperating with Christ 


Our Lord is constantly calling upon 
us for this codperation in a thousand 
and one different ways. To-day Our 
Lord so often works through us, using 
us as the instruments of His love for 
others. He calls for our coéperation 
that the starving peoples of Europe 
and other parts of the world may be 
fed. We may not have very much to 
give, but neither did the disciples. 
We may be approached and asked to 
help in this great work of relief; and 
because we have very little to give, we 
give nothing. But then, if we have but 
little, God will not expect us to give 
much, but He will expect something 
of us. The starving people are also 
His children. It will be in His name 
that we give. ‘‘O God, implant in our 
hearts the love of Thy Name” 
(Prayer), and the name whereby we 
know God best is the name of Jesus, 
the Saviour. For the love that we 
bear that Saviour of ours, we should 
be happy to codperate in the work that 
He began in the world—the work of 
compassion towards all men, no matter 
what their race or their country. We 
can become saviours of others by the 
practical charity that we offer in order 
that they may be relieved of their 
miseries. Just as the people of Mace- 








donia, when seen in the dream by St. 
Paul, seemed to be crying out ‘Come 
over and help us,’’ so to-day there are 
many who are taking upon their lips 
the words of the Gradual: ‘Make 
haste to deliver me.’’ The great mul- 
titude that has nothing to eat, looks 
hopefully to us at the present time to 
assist them in their desperate plight. 
Whatever we can give to assist them, 
let us give in the name of the compas- 
sionate Christ, praying that it may be 
multiplied so that all may be filled. 
Our Lord is likewise calling for our 
coéperation in the work of feeding the 
multitude with spiritual good things. 
It is not only the missioners, the priests 
and Sisters who are called upon to 
carry out this work of supplying spir- 
itual food to those who stand in need 
of it, but every man and woman who 
claims to be a follower of Christ: “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may glorify your Father who is in 
heaven’”’ (Matt., v. 16). Beside the 
light of the great Saints of God, our 
light may seem but a feeble flicker; 
but if we have the good will to help 
others and trust ourselves and our 
lights into the hands of Christ, these 
tiny lights may yet become beacons 
guiding someone home. That trudge 
through the deserted streets to Holy 
Mass in the morning may seem to be a 
very routine task to us, but we may 
never know just how great an influence 
for good it may have had upon some- 
one who has observed us. The pa- 
tience that we have shown, the kindly 
words we have said, the sympathetic 
attitude we have adopted towards 
those in trouble, may seem to be very 
insignificant things in themselves, as 
insignificant as the seven loaves and 
the few fishes, but they may have been 
the means of helping many a one 
spiritually. So let us keep on “‘pro- 
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moting such things as are good”’ 
(Prayer) that God may “perfect our 
goings” (Offertory). 


Conclusion 


We especially who live on this side 
of the Atlantic can say that ‘“‘we have 
been filled with Thy gifts’ (Post- 
communion), both material and _ spir- 
itual. We, in the designs of Almighty 
God, were spared many of the horrors 
of war—the shellings and bombings. 
Our towns were not reduced to masses 
of rubble, nor were our homes left in 
ruins. The pangs of hunger and fam- 
ine were not our lot, as they have been 
the lot of so many hundreds of thou- 
sands on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Our schools and our churches were not 
destroyed; our priests were not put 
into concentration camps from which 
sO many never came back. Materially 
and spiritually, we felt very few of the 
hardships of war. And for that we 
should be intensely grateful, and our 
gratitude should take a practical form. 
We should have compassion on the 
multitude who have nothing to eat. 
We can provide them with at least the 
necessaries of life out of our abundance. 
This we must do in Christian charity. 
To turn a deaf ear to the appeals that 
are made to us, amongst which is the 
appeal of our Holy Father himself, is 
to show that we have not the first 
concept of our duty towards our neigh- 
bor. 

We can assist the spiritually starving 
multitude by our prayers and Com- 
munions. We can help in the work of 
building up the devastated missions. 
The task that lies before us is a tre- 
mendous one, but we must not there- 
fore deem it an impossible one, asking 
despairingly: “Whence can anyone 
fill them with bread?’ Let us do what 
we can, be it ever so small. Penance 


and acts of self-denial will all form part 
of the loaves and the fishes which we 
can offer to Our Blessed Saviour, as 
part of our contribution to the multi- 
tude in such desperate spiritual need. 
And offering them to Him, we can ask 
Him to accept them and apply the 
merits we have gained by them to 
those who stand in need. As He once 
changed water into wine, there is no 
reason why He cannot change our 
spiritual gifts into material gifts for 
others. And doing this we can say: 
“Be appeased by our humble plead- 
ings, O Lord, and please accept 
these offerings of Thy people, that no 
one’s prayer go in vain, no one’s peti- 
tion go unheard”’ (Secret). That cry 
of Our Lord, “I have compassion on 
the multitude,” goes ringing its way 
across the world to-day. It must find 
an echo in the heart of everyone that 
claims to love Our Lord. His children 
are starving, and He will not send them 
away lest they faint. Our Saviour 
Himself, in the person of every man 
and woman in need, is calling to us 
for help and assistance: ‘‘As long as 
you did it to one of these My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.” There 
are calls of all kind upon our charity— 
calls from our own community, State 
or country, calls that are urgent and 
pathetic, calls from our own people 
and calls from those who are not of our 
faith. But no matter from whence 
comes the call, if it is to charity, it is 
the call of Christ—the Christ of love 
who included a/i men in His divine 
charity. Answer that call whenever it 
comes, so that those for whom it is 
made ‘‘may eat and be filled’’ (Gospel). 
Only by answering that call will you 
show that you have indeed learned the 
lesson which Our Saviour taught— 
the lesson of compassion for the multi- 
tude. 
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Seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Positive Test of Our Faith 
“By their fruits shall you know them’ (Gospel). 
SYNOPSIS: shall know them” (Gospel). In an- 


(1) Introduction: Planted in God’s vine- 
yard, He expects certain results from 
us. 

(2) In order to produce good fruit we must 
avoid whatever will endanger the har- 
vest. 

(3) Enumeration of some of the dangers to 
be avoided. 

(4) Weare known for what we are by the 
fruits that we produce in our lives. 

(5) Actions, not words, are the test of the 
true follower of Christ. 

(6) Conclusion. 


In order to drive home a lesson, it 
was Our Blessed Lord’s custom to use 
some simple example that could easily 
be understood by His hearers. Talk- 
ing, as He was so often, to farmers and 
fishermen, His examples were chosen 
from among those things that would 
appealtothem. That is why He makes 
references to the weather, the signs 
which would foretell the kind of day 
the morrow was likely to be; to the 
birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field; to the trees and the flowers. 
His audience was familiar with all 
these things, and the lesson which they 
were learning would be all the more 
deeply impressed upon them because 
they could see its meaning from the 
concrete things to which Jesus re- 
ferred. And in to-day’s Gospel, He 
speaks of grapes and thorns and figs 
and thistles; of the fruit that should 
be found on the trees at the time of 
harvest; of the fate of the trees which 
proved to be barren. And then He 
goes on to draw a parallel between 
what is expected of his trees by a 
farmer, and what is expected of His 
people by God. “By their fruits you 


other of His parables Our Lord speaks 
of the fig tree that was planted in the 
vineyard; of how that tree was tended 
and cared for, and yet how it failed to 
produce fruit. It is a very close paral 
lel to our own lives here on this earth 
We are not just the chance result of a 
certain combination of chemicals, as 
some moderns would have us believe 
Nor are we the result of a series of 
blind evolutions, starting no one knows 
just quite where, and ending in ob- 
livion. We were placed here by Al- 
mighty God for a reason, just as the fig 
tree was planted in the vineyard by 
the farmer for a reason. He expected 
that the fig tree produce fruit. 
That was the reason for its existence 
among the vines. And our Creator 
expects fruits from us. That is the 
reason for our existence here upon 
earth. As the fig tree was the object 
of special care on the part of the gard- 
ener, so also are we the objects of the 
special care of God. So precious were 
we in His sight that no less a Person 
than His only Son came down from 
heaven to effect our salvation and re- 
demption. So that we might not have 
to go through life in doubt and inde- 
cision, that Son of God, ever thinking 
of us, brought into being an Infallible 
Church to be our guide. That we 
might grow and produce fruit, our souls 
were watered by the sacramental 
graces, and therefore this God of ours 
has every right, in view of the care and 
attention showered upon us, to expect 
good fruit as the result. Knowing 
just what God has done for us, we have 
every reason to “‘shout unto God with 
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the voice of joy’’ (Introit), for in His 
safe keeping we need have no fear. 


How to Produce Good Fruit 


Our Lord, knowing all things, knew 
that in our efforts to produce fruit 
worthy of those who call themselves 
His children, we should find ourselves 
face to face with many a difficulty and 
handicap. He knew that others cov- 
eted those souls of ours, purchased so 
bitterly by Him as He died on the wood 
of the cross. He knew that we would 
have our enemies—the devil, the world 
and the flesh. He knew that there 
would be those who would strive to 
draw us away from His teachings and 
from His way of life to their own. 
Therefore did He warn us: ‘Beware 
of false prophets who come to you in 
the clothing of sheep, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves’ (Gospel). 
It is not the avowed enemy of religion 
of whom we should be most afraid; 
nor of him who comes out into the 
open and declares himself opposed to 
God’s laws and teachings, who boast- 
fully proclaims to the world that he 
has no time for morality. At least 
we know such men to be the enemies 
of virtue and holiness of life, and we 
can take the necessary steps to avoid 
contamination by them. It is the un- 
seen and undiscovered enemy that will 
prove to be our greatest danger— 
those Pharisaical people who appar- 
ently are religious and yet who in- 
wardly are a source of evil influence on 
those with whom they come into con- 
tact. The Catholic, for instance, who, 
whilst he still goes to Mass on Sun- 
days, is forever criticizing the Church 
and her laws, who cannot understand 
why God should insist on this and for- 
bid that. The man or woman who will 
confess that adultery is a sin, but who 
can always manage to find some kind 


of an excuse for those who commit it. 
“It is such a human sin.... The poor 
soul has so little happiness in her mar- 
ried life. I can quite understand just 
how she has looked for a little consola- 
tion with someone else.’’ Dangerous 
also is the broadminded Catholic who 
can always find something good even 
in those things which have been spe- 
cifically condemned by Our Saviour. 
“Well, after all, there are always two 
sides to a question,” is the way in 
which many allow for errors which 
they are too cowardly to condemn. 
“There is something in what you say,” 
is their reply to a statement which 
they know to be at complete variance 
with what Our Lord has already said. 
Let us beware of all such, for they are 
false prophets indeed, and an associa- 
tion with them will only lead to a 
gradual whittling down of our Catholic 
ideals. Unless we shun their company, 
we shall begin to think as they think, to 
judge as they judge, and to agree to 
points of view which are far removed 
from those we are supposed to have as 
Catholics. 


Some Dangers to Be Avoided 


These false prophets are to be found 
on every book stall, there between the 
pages of books propounding their false 
doctrines to us, cleverly concealed in 
the story which they have written. 
Suicide is condoned and sometimes de- 
fended. Divorce is favored on compas- 
sionate grounds, which are so skill- 
fully blended into the story that the 
reader sees only the heartbreaking 
spectacle of husband and wife, abso- 
lutely unsuited to each other, without 
any love or affection, forced to live to- 
gether because of a two-thousand-year- 
old law. A kindly God could never 
have meant such a state of affairs to 
exist, for, above all, He wishes His 
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children to live a life of happiness. 
And so the story goes on with its appeal 
to the senses, and completely avoiding 
the specific and unmistakable law of 
God on the subject. Pray that God 
may ‘“‘remove whatever may be harm- 
ful from us’ (Prayer), for the moment 
that we begin to listen to these false 
prophets our idea of Catholic marriage 
will be in jeopardy and eventually may 
be completely destroyed. We can find 
these false prophets on the screen and 
stage, with their un-Christian notions 
of morality, their double-meaning talk, 
and their suggestive innuendos, all 
tending to break down the morale of 
those who are so foolish as to listen to 
what is being said, and filling the souls 
of their audiences with black and evil 
thoughts that will at last lead to the 
committal of serious sin. Those of 
us who are wise, will give no ear to 
these false prophets, but will “‘hearken 
to the Lord and be enlightened”’ 
(Gradual), for He alone has the words 
of eternal life. 


We Are Known by the Fruits We Produce 


Just as these evil men are known by 
the fruits which they produce—con- 
tempt for the laws of God, open dis- 
obedience to them, evil desires and 
lecherous thoughts, discredit of religion 
and a completely material outlook 
upon life—so also shall we be known 
by the fruits that we produce in our 
own souls: ‘‘A good tree cannot bring 
forth evil fruit’? (Gospel). If we are 
faithful to the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, it is morally impossible for us to 
produce anything other than good, for 
in such a case it will not be so much we 
who are working, but Christ working 
in us. No one can approach the altar 
rails frequently and be sincere about it, 
and at the same time lead an evil life. 
No one can kneel down regularly and 


pray to Almighty God, if he is really 
sincere, and then wreck his soul by 
unclean literature or obscene plays. 
No one can say the Our Father with 
sincerity and at the same time delib- 
erately harbor uncharitable thoughts 
against his neighbor or refuse to for- 
give an injury committed against him. 
So long as we allow the Divine Gar- 
dener to care for us, to water our souls 
with His graces, to send forth the sun 
of His love into our hearts, we cannot 
help but produce fruit that is worthy of 
such care. There may be times when 
that Divine Gardener may even need 
to use a pruning knife that some 
poisonous growth may be cut away; 
but since that is for our ultimate good, 
we should be glad that He does that 
much for us. In fact, that is exactly 
what we pray for to-day: “‘O God,... 
we humbly plead for ourselves that 
Thou remove whatever may be harm- 
ful” (Prayer). 

“Neither can an evil tree bring forth 
good fruit” (Gospel). To expect good 
results from careless or imperfect work 
is to expect the impossible. If an archi- 
tect were to set about building a 
towering monument, would he use as 
his foundations straw, rags or sand? 
Would he put into that building the 
flimsiest of beams and supports, the 
poorest quality of cement or stone, and 
then expect that building to stand? 
Of course not. He knows that his 
building will only be as strong as the 
material he puts into it. Would a 
gardener expect gorgeous blooms and 
prize fruits from a soil which he had 
previously poisoned? Of course not. 
Then neither may we expect anything 
but failure unless we have put into our 
lives only that which is good and pro- 
ductive of fruit. The man or woman 
who expects anything but failure after 
a life of carelessness, neglect and sin, 
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is like a person who expects the bene- 
fit of the sunlight after shutting all 
the windows in his house and pulling 
down the shades. 


Actions, Not Words, Are Our Test 


And it is quite insufficient to declare 
that we wish to produce good fruit, 
without actually performing those acts 
which will produce the desired result. 
It is insufficient to claim to be Catho- 
lics unless we actually lead the life 
that is demanded of a Catholic. It is 
of no use to bewail the fact that we 
are constantly comitting the same sin, 
unless at the same time we avoid the 
dangerous occasions of that sin. We 
have far too many Catholics who are 
very expert at talking their religion, 
but who know little enough about act- 
ing it. There are those who, when 
they are in difficulty or trouble, when 
things seem to be going wrong, are not 
slow to call upon God for help. But 
they forget that Our Lord said: ‘Not 
everyone that saith to Me ‘Lord’ shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 
Mere words spoken in time of stress, 
appeals made only in time of crisis, 
are valueless unless such people have 
proved themselves worthy to have 
their appeal heard by Almighty God. 
If they have ‘‘yielded their members to 
serve uncleanness and iniquity unto 
iniquity’ (Epistle), they have no right 
to expect that Our Lord will come to 
their assistance. They have planted, 
during life, the thorns of sin and the 
thistles of neglect. Why then should 
they expect grapes and figs from them? 
“He that doth the will of My Father 
who is in heaven, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven’”’ (Gospel). It is 
action that Our Lord demands, if we 
are to look for His help through life 
and a final reward in the life to come. 


He did not call men to sit on the side- 
lines of the game of life, merely to be 
spectators. All are called to take part 
in the struggle; and unless we do just 
that, unless we are prepared to make 
our contribution of a good life lived in 
accordance with the will of God, we 
must not expect to share in the profits 
which are given only to those who have 
contributed. 


Conclusion 


Whenever Our Saviour was teaching 
a lesson, He invariably made it crystal 
clear. There can be no doubt about 
the lesson which He teaches us in this 
morning’s Gospel. Even a child should 
be able to understand it. Yet, there 
are those who have not understood it, 
not because there is any intellectual 
difficulty connected with it, but be- 
cause their wills have been so turned 
towards sin, their minds so darkened 
by the constant committal of evil, and 
their intellect so befogged by these 
false prophets that they are hoping to 
attain to the reward of eternal happi- 
ness without the labor and effort and 
perseverance which such a reward de- 
mands. They have brought nothing 
to the “glory of God’s majesty’”’ (Se- 
cret), and therefore they may expect 
no reward. They, above all others, 
“need God’s health-giving grace to 
lead them from their wrong way and 
lead them unto the right way”’ (Post- 
communion). But again, it will be no 
use merely to hope that God will give 
it to them. They must acquire that 
grace through the good deeds that they 
do. Actions speak louder than words, 
and this was never more true than in 
our spiritual lives. The inactive Chris- 
tian, like the unproductive tree, is fit 
for one thing only—“to be cut down 
and cast into the fire.” 














Recent Spiritual Works.—The prac- 
tice of the presence of God is justly re- 
garded as one of the fundamentals of 
spirituality; so much so, that in many 
convents it is the custom to recollect 
oneself every hour, while in others the 
presence of God is recalled every quarter 
of an hour. The practice of the presence 
of God, together with the frequent re- 
newal of the good intention, are two of 
the exercises first taught to novices in 
Religious institutes. 

Now, just as various Saints are dis- 
tinguished fof the practice of certain 
virtues (although true sanctity neglects 
the practice of none of them), so, too, 
devout persons become masters of differ- 
ent spiritual practices, and attain to 
some union with God by concentrating 
upon them. Such a one is the Discalced 
Carmelite lay-brother, Lawrence of the 
Resurrection, who lived in France in the 
seventeenth century and became an in- 
spiration to those who knew him because 
of the remarkable way in which he prac- 
tised the presence of God. An account 
of his life and a resume of his doctrine 
has been published by the Newman 
Book Shop in a little volume entitled 
“The Practice of the Presence of God.”! 

The book is divided into five chapters 
or parts. First, there is a sketch of 
Brother Lawrence’s life, entitled ‘‘A 
Eulogy of Brother Lawrence,” by M. 
l’Abbe Joseph de Beaufort. This is fol- 
lowed by an essay of the same author, 
entitled ‘‘The Ways of Brother Law- 


rence.’’ The nature of the last three sec- 
tions is clear from the captions: Inter- 
views, Spiritual Maxims, Letters of 


Brother Lawrence. 

This little book contains many pass- 
ages conducive to meditation, deep in the 
truths they contain and yet so simple in 
expression (e.g.): 


1 By Brother Lawrence of the Resurrec- 


tion; translated by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. (Westminster, Maryland, 1945; 
pp. 127). 
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‘“‘He remarked that people stopped 
at penances and particular devotions, 
neglecting love, which is their pur- 
pose; that this could be seen in their 
actions, and was the reason of their 
possessing so little solid virtue’’ (p. 
76). 


There is the genuine spiritual ring to 
his words about detachment—words 
that are so familiar to us now from 
Father Brice’s introduction to St. John 
of the Cross:? 


“He said to me that everything 
consisted in renouncing, once for all, 
whatever we recognize as not leading 
to God, in order to accustom ourselves 
to a continual conversation with Him, 
without any mystery or finesse... .”’ 


There is one passage in the book that 
may occasion surprise to some readers, 
namely, Brother Lawrence’s declaration 
that he had no spiritual director (p. 54). 
We refer the reader to the statement of 
Dr. Parente in ‘“‘The Ascetical Life,’’* 
that beginners and mystics need spiritual 
direction, but that ‘‘otherwise the need 
of a director varies greatly with individ- 
uals’ (p. 64). In this matter it should 
also be remarked that Religious are 
bound to follow the prescriptions of their 
Holy Rule. 

The many members of the clergy who 
praised Father Pyzalski’s ‘‘The Little 
Adviser,’’4 will be happy to know that 
he has just published a small volume 
specifically for priests, entitled ‘“‘A Priest 
after God’s Own Heart.’ This little 
volume is of prayer-book size, with black 
covers and red edges, and rather heavy 
type has been used in printing the text. 


2“Journey in the Night” (pp. 76-77), re- 
viewed in the HomILetic of January, 1946. 

8 This book was reviewed in the HomILetic 
of January, 1945. 
, * Reviewed in the HomiLetic, November 
943. 

5 By Rev. Leo Pyzalski, C.SS.R. (Holy 
Legion Office, Sacred Heart Villa, Park 
Ridge, Ill.; pages 238). 
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The book is divided into thirty-seven 
short chapters or meditations. There is 
no attempt at style or studied literary 
form, and it is hard to find even a word 
that is inserted without necessity. Priests 
will welcome this text for use as a medita- 
tion manual, because the author never 
preaches or reproaches his readers. 
Calmly, simply, succinctly, the thoughts 
are presented. There is scarcely a page 
which does not contain at least one sen- 
tence that is provocative enough to 
furnish thought for a whole meditation. 

The topics treated are eminently prac- 
tical, and there are particularly fine 
chapters on happiness in the service of 
Christ, on the use of leisure time, on the 
choice of one’s friends, and on the mini- 
mum of sacerdotal sanctity. 

The perfection, but not the usefulness, 
of the work is marred by occasional mis- 
takes in English idiom, such as the use 
of the wrong preposition or the omission 
of the article; but these minor lapses 
do not interfere with the book’s intelli- 
gibility. 

CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


Up-to-date Apologetics.—Whatever 
the modern world wants, it clearly does 
not want Modernism. When the Mod- 
ernists sought to strip Christianity of 
mystery and miracle, they did not make 
it any more acceptable to a skeptical 
and materialistic age, but only made it 
seem irrelevant. The fundamentalists 
served Christianity no better, for their 
unintellectual spirit was an affront to 
human reason and only debased religion 
to a narrow religiosity. The current 
preoccupation with economic issues and 
the social question cannot forever stave 
off mankind’s hunger for the superna- 
tural. The human heart was fashioned 
to rest in God, and the most bewitching 
demagogue is but a drop in the bucket of 
man’s need and capacity for worship. 
This hunger for the supernatural should 
be reasserting itself any time now. 

Only the Incarnation can fully satisfy 
this longing for the supernatural, and of 
that the capital proof and evidence is 
the Resurrection. St. Paul saw that, 
and there was never a greater apologist 
for the Faith than he. Being a shrewd 
apologist, Arnold Lunn sees that, too.’ 
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The Modernists (allowing them good 
faith) did not see that. They played 
down the miraculous in Christianity, 
only to find that they were playing down 
Christianity itself. Christianity made its 
entry with a fusillade of miracles—a vir- 
gin birth, angels appearing to shepherds, 
an uncharted star moving in step with 
several travellers from the East, as if 
the very proper firmament, forgetting 
its manners in astonishment at what it 
saw, was pointing. Then came the ser- 
ried miracles of the Public Life, culmi- 
nating in the Empty Tomb. It was 
chiefly by leaving the Tomb that the Son 
of God showed that He had entered the 
Manger. Had it not been for the Res- 
urrection, Calvary would have blacked 
out Bethlehem, and there would have 
been no call for St. Luke to give us the 
ineffable story of Christmas. This is 
probably why the Church makes us wait 
till Easter for the first single nocturn 
office of the year, for a feast in triplicate 
and an octave that is really an octave. 
“The Third Day”’ is an excellent argu- 
ment for the Resurrection. In his sage 
work, ‘‘The Love of God,’’ Father Gra- 
ham, the English Benedictine, depre- 
cates the materialist or mechanistic 
quality of some apologetics. Mr. Lunn 
is not of the jejune dialectical sort that 
Father Graham probably had in mind. 
He walks worthily in the footsteps of 
Newman and G. K. Chesterton. He 
knows the secularist mind in England 
and America, having been so close to it 
years gone by as to have sat with Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle at a spiritualist 
s’ance. He knows what the wild waves 
of irreligion are saying. With almost 
Quixotic fervor he has tilted at the wind- 
mills of agnosticism and unbelief, having 
once engaged the portentous Haldane 
in published debate. However well a 
clerical reader may know the proofs for 
the Resurrection, he will prize the wealth 
of quotation, as well as the resonance of 
Lunn’s personal conviction, and the evi- 
dence of his culture and knowledge of the 
world. Having taught apologetics at 
Notre Dame University, he has the 
teacher’s structural grasp of his subject. 


1 The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn (New- 
man Book Shop, Westminster, Md.). 
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In an Introduction of 42 pages, the 
author shows that a rational understand- 
ing of doctrine is necessary to-day if one 
is to have and hold the Christian Faith. 
In the first two chapters he admonishes 
scientists to be true to their principles 
and sit down before all fact as a child, 
even the marvellous facts at Lourdes. 
He then proceeds to demonstrate the 
historical worth of the Gospels from ex- 
ternal and internal premises, with special 
attention to the Fourth Gospel as well 
as to Professor Ramsay’s vindication of 
St. Luke. The stage duly set, he enun- 
ciates the Catholic position on the Res- 
urrection and proceeds with the proofs. 
The various attempts to explain away the 
Resurrection are ably rebutted, with a 
whole chapter devoted to the “collective 
hallucination” hypothesis. He brings 
out the full force of St. Paul’s testimony. 
In the chapter, “‘Christianity without 
Miracles,” he depicts in a fresh and in- 
teresting manner how hollow and disin- 
genuous is Modernist or Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, and dispels such current assump- 
tions as that the Modernist is more en- 
lightened and open-minded than his 
Catholic antagonist. In the chapter, 
‘Miracles without Christianity,” he 
_voices the fear that the modern world 
may reach out for a counterfeit of the 
supernatural like sp‘ritualism, which he 
then animadverts upon from considerable 
knowledge and even first-hand observa- 
tion. 

Here is a book to refresh and deepen 
one’s knowledge and understanding of 
Christian supernaturalism, and to enrich 
one’s preaching and instruction. 


David Goldstein’s new book? might 
have been sub-titled ‘“How to Handle 
Hecklers.’”’ If I were teaching a class of 
seminarians how to run a Quiz Period, I 
would make this book required reading. 
After twelve years myself of holding the 
Question Box as a parish missioner, I re- 
gard Mr. Goldstein, on his showing here, 
as a superlative model. Here is the suc- 
cinct enunciation of doctrine; the tell- 
ing fact told with precision; brisk, 
pointed rebuttal according to fact and 
evidence; unfailing good humor; ami- 
able quips and jocular anecdotes to en- 


2 What Say You? By David Goldstein, 
LL.D. (Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn.). 





liven the answer and make it stick; 
an easy conversational style that be- 
tokens assurance to the audience; and 
a resolute avoidance of “rhetoric.” I 
once heard Mr. Sheed say that we should 
answer the questioner instead of the 
question. Excellent advice, when you 
consider how difficult it is for the inex- 
perienced to express themselves. It is 
notable that Mr. Goldstein sometimes 
rephrases the heckler’s question, the 
more accurately to express the heckler’s 
mind. 

In twenty-seven chapters, occupying 
433 pages, Mr. Goldstein runs the gamut 
and gauntlet of controversial points, and 
when he has finished, you have a nearly 
complete, and certainly a delightful, 
presentation of Catholic doctrine. All 
the fearsome spawn of bigotry and ig- 
norance are here; but as with the freaks 
of the wrestling trade, who look so deadly 
in their pictures but are far from formid- 
able to a good experienced wrestler like 
Strangler Lewis, so the deadliest-looking 
difficulties yield with ease to the veteran 
skill of Mr. Goldstein. 

The organization of the book is ex- 
cellent. In the table of contents, the 
difficulties urged under each topic are 
fully stated, and their source or drift is 
indicated. For instance, under the topic, 
God the First Cause, the objections of the 
freethinker, the rationalist, the panthe- 
ist, the agnostic, the atheist, or of one 
who imagines that science has supplanted 
theology, are differentiated. Under each 
of the 43 topics the doctrine is first 
diagrammatically set forth, before the 
objections are entertained. In the back 
of the book there is a list of the publica- 
tions cited and a large Index. The entire 
set-up is smart. 

Though the answers are uniformly 
adequate, there is nothing upstage or 
academic about them, so that the inter- 
ested layman should find this work a 
pleasant way to deepen his knowledge of 
the Faith. Priests will rejoice init. We 
pretty well know the doctrines, but we 
are always on the lookout for what Mr. 
Goldstein so lavishly supplies: the 
fresh popular statement, the impressive 
quotation from impartial sources, appo- 
site snatches of verse, bits of humor to 
enliven our talks, and so forth. It was 
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to be expected that Mr. Goldstein had 
by now collected a bag full of tricks, 
using the word in a benign sense; but we 
were not so sure that he would ever open 
them up for our leisurely inspection. I 
only wish he had done so 12 years earlier. 
I can think of a lot of Question Box peri- 
ods that would have gone off better if he 
had. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Recent Biographies.—Father Forrest’s 
paper-bound book of 118 closely printed 
pages! furnishes the most comprehensive 
biography of Father Miguel Pro Suarez, 
S.J., that has been seen by this reviewer. 
Fr. Pro gave his life for Christ during 
the persecution of the Church in Mexico 
under Calles. Having had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting the father, sister 
and companions of Fr. Pro, the author 
was enabled to present some intimate 
revelations about the family and personal 
life of the martyred priest. This book, 
for which Archbishop Mannix wrote a 
commendatory Foreword, will be of in- 
terest to American Catholics at this time 
inasmuch as the introduction of Father 
Pro’s process of beatification may soon 
take place in Rome. 

“The Life of Francis of Assisi,”* by 
Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D., is not a 
biography in the strict sense of the word. 
It is rather a series of silhouettes based 
partly on historical facts, partly on 
legends. This small book of 62 pages is 
well-written, and is intended to serve as 
a script for screen production. As such, 
it certainly has possibilities, but even 
the casual reader will absorb with in- 
terest and profit the timely reflections 
added to the scenes. Should it ever be 
produced on the screen, it would provide 
a magnificent spectacle. 

A third edition of ‘‘Sanctity in Amer- 
ica,”’* by the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 


1 The Life of Father Pro. By Rev. M. D. 
Forrest, M.S.C. (Radio Replies Press, St. 
Paul, Minn.). 

2 The Life of Francis of Assisi in Silhouettes. 
By Sister Fides Shepperson, Ph.D. (Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn.). 

3Sanctity in America. By Most Reverend 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate tothe United States. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged (St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1945. pp. 244, with Index). 


United States, has appeared recently. 
The first edition, issued less than five 
years ago, was favorably reviewed and 
recommended in these pages, and its 
extensive sale testifies to its popularity. 
This third edition is greatly improved in 
various ways. Much progress has been 
made in various causes of canonization 
pending in Rome; new causes have been 
introduced, and further researches have 
brought to light more information on the 
Venerables and Blesseds of America. 
All this material is utilized in the new 
edition. Hence, the book is fully up-to- 
date. A complete Martyrology of 
Americans who died in the odor of sanc- 
tity, or who died for the Faith, is added. 
In fact, the book has so many improve- 
ments that those who have copies of the 
first two editions will not hesitate to pro- 
cure the new one also. The book is 
strongly recommended to all classes of 
readers. 

“The Lance of Longinus’’‘ is a legend 
with an historical background. It is a 
slow-moving story dealing with the 
events occurring in the week before the 
first Easter. The details of the book 
reveal the author’s extensive knowledge 
of conditions prevailing at the time of the 
death of Christ. The book is quite read- 
able, and is a fine substitute for many of 
the pagan best sellers so often brought 
to the notice of Catholics even by Catho- 
lic periodicals. 

From the title of Katherine Burton’s 
new book, ‘‘According to the Pattern,’’® 
no one would guess its contents. The 
first part, called ‘“‘The Dream,’ deals 
with the Duncan McLaren family in 
Edinburgh, Scotland—and in particular 
with Agnes, the daughter of the house. 
The latter showed a great and constant 
interest in the sick and helpless poor. 
She formed a plan to help them, but she 
had many difficulties with Rome before 
getting its approval for Sisters to engage 
in medical work. However, before her 
death she had the happiness of founding 


4 The Lance of Longinus. By Prince Huber- 
tus zu Loewenstein (Macmillan, New York, 
1946, pp. 166). 

5 According to the Pattern. The Story of 
Dr. Agnes McLaren and the Society of Catho- 
lic Medical Missionaries. By Katherine Bur- 
ton (Longmans, Green, New York, Toronto, 
1946, pp. 252, with Bibliography and Index). 
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a hospital in Rawalpindi, India. Dr. 
Dengel took up the work, and under her 
administration the Society of Medical 
Missionaries was formally founded and 
enjoyed a rapid success in many parts of 
the world. The pattern for both women 
was the Good Samaritan. It is remark- 
able that Dr. McLaren and her first 
collaborators were all converts to the 
Faith. This is an excellent book and 
may be recommended to all. However, 
two defects must be pointed out. The 
book has no chapter headings, and no 
table of contents. However, it has a 
good bibliography and an Index. 

Where Katherine Burton leaves off, 
Mother Anna Dengel herself resumes the 
story in “‘Missions for Samaritans.”® As 
stated, the author is the foundress and 
at present the Superior General of Medi- 
cal Missionaries. She tells the story of 
the expansion of her own Society first, 
and reveals the need of medical missions 
in every continent. The health condi- 
tions in the principal backward lands 
are indicated, well documented and pro- 
fusely illustrated. It is an interesting 
book, and a wide distribution would do 
much good in inspiring vocations to this 
religious apostolate. The number of 
Medical Mission Sisters is still far too 
small to reach the significant number of 
women who cannot be gained for the 
Faith by other means. The work of 
various sects is far more advanced and 
extensive; and although they cannot do 
much for souls, their financial status 
enables them to engage widely in the 
corporal works of mercy. However, 
when this work becomes better known 
among Catholics, heroic souls will offer 
their service, and God will raise benefac- 
tors. Every reader will pray that these 
blessings may descend upon the energetic 
foundress and her daughters. 


Kian J. Hennricn, O.F.M.Cap., A. M, 


The Oriental Liturgies.—By the pub- 
lication of the little volume entitled 
“Eastern Catholic Worship,’’ Donald 
Attwater has done another great service 
for the cause of spreading knowledge of 


6 Missions for Samaritans. By Anna Dengel, 
M.D. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 








the East.: There is an introductory 
essay about Eastern public worship in 
general; then follow translations of the com- 
mon portions of the Byzantine, Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, Maronite, Chal- 
dean and Malabar Liturgies; and finally, 
for purposes of ready comparison, the 
Roman Mass has been added as an Ap- 
pendix. Moreover, each Liturgy is intro- 
duced by a few deft paragraphs delineat- 
ing the origin of the Rite and its present 
status. This book will prove to be an in- 
dispensable vademecum for Western 
Catholics who assist at Eastern Liturgies. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Attwater 
should occasionally mar the objectivity 
of his works by little remarks that dis- 
parage Western practice. In ‘‘Eastern 
Catholic Worship”’ there is such a blem- 
ish in the note found at the bottom of 
page 222, where the author takes it 
upon himself to call “‘superfluous’’ the 
recitation of the prayers before the Com- 
munion of the Faithful in the Roman 
Rite. In this writer’s view, these pray- 
ers constitute one of the most dramatic 
ceremonies of the Roman Mass: the 
Confiteor and Absolution, the beautiful 
tribute of St. John the Baptist in the 
words “Ecce Agnus Dei,” together with 
the eloquent words of the humble cen- 
turion: ‘Lord, I am not worthy... .” 
Surely, these simple prayers are no more 
superfluous in the sober Roman Rite than 
the following rather extensive prayers 
said by the Slav-Byzantine priest before 
communicating the faithful are ‘‘super- 
fluous’’ in his Rite: 


“In the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. I believe, O Lord, and I con- 
fess that Thou art indeed the Christ, 
the Son of the living God, who didst 
come into the world to save sinners, 
of whom I am the chief. Make me 
this day a sharer in Thy mystic Sup- 
per, O Son of God. For I will not re- 
veal Thy mysteries to Thine enemies, 
nor will I, like Judas, give Thee a kiss, 
but like the good thief I confess to 
Thee: ‘Remember me, O Lord, when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom.’ Re- 
member me, O Master, when Thou 
comest into Thy kingdom. Remember 
me, O Holy One, when Thou comest 


1 Devin-Adair Co., New York City, 1945 
(pp. 224). 
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into Thy kingdom. And let not this 
participation in Thy holy mysteries be 
unto judgment upon me, nor unto con- 
demnation, but unto the healing of 
soul and body, and unto everlasting 
life. God, be merciful to me, a sinner. 
God, cleanse my sins and have mercy 
on me. Innumerable are my sins; for- 
give me, O God. In the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.’”? 


CLEMENT C. ENGLERT, C.SS.R. 


2 These prayers are not given with the text 
of the Byzantine Liturgy in ‘‘Eastern Catholic 
Worship,” possibly because they do not ap- 
pear in the Greek text. But they are used 
universally by the Byzantine Slavs, who form 
by far the largest group of Byzantine Catho- 
lics. They are also in use among the Rus- 
sian Orthodox, by far the largest group in the 
Orthodox Church. 


Man the Seeker.—Nothing is more 
characteristic of man than his restless 
searching for something that will round 
out his existence, for painfully he feels 
the incompleteness of his being. Father 
Sturzo has done well, therefore, to em- 
phasize in his recent booklet the idea of 
“Quest.” The aim of the small but 
meaty volume is to guide our contem- 
poraries in their often blind gropings and 
to make known to them the one object 
that will prove soul-satisfying. This he 
does with sympathetic understanding of 
the modern mind and the patience of the 
spiritual physician. His teaching is not 
merely argumentative, but it has also the 
healing touch. That is asit should be, for 
too often it is forgotten that the truth has 
also the function to heal. 

The author is strongly influenced by 
Pascal and Bergson. With them he does 
not expect salvation from reason and 
logic alone, but from some deeper, more 
concrete appreciation of the truth— 
something akin to what Tertullian meant 
when he spoke of the anima naturaliter 
Christiana. He claims for the soul an 
obscure intuition of God, but makes 
every effort to remove from this theory 
ontologistic and pantheistic implications. 
This intuition is without the mediation 
of species, and it may be called a “‘pre- 
cognition.”” The task of reason, then, 

1 Spiritual Problems of Our Times. By 
Luigi Sturzo (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York City). 


would be to illumine the obscure intuition 
and to differentiate the “undifferentiated 
whole” which is the object of the intui- 
tive ‘“‘precognition.” ‘‘Analytic ideas 
illumine our obscure and direct intui- 
tion.”” The theory has been elaborated 
to bridge the chasm between immanen- 
tism and transcendentalism. It is hardly 
scholastic. 

Besides the very academic dissertation 
on the Problem of Knowledge and the 
Absolute, the volume contains more prac- 
tical discussions on the Morality of Art, 
the Inner Necessity of Spirituality, Chris- 
tians in the Present-Day World, Chris- 
tian Sacrifice and Peace on Earth, the 
Lay Apostolate, and a crowning chapter 
on the Beatific Vision. In the chapter on 
the Lay Apostolate the author intro- 
duces us to a number of charming un- 
canonized lay saints, and rightly remarks 
that the great need of the day is the 
leavening of the unchristian world by 
the example and the activity of lay 
saints. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


New Works for the Preacher.—Father 
O’Connor’s book of “Sermon Outlines’? 
merits unqualified commendation. It 
is one of the most substantial collections 
of outlines that this reviewer has seen. 
So many sermon plans dissect the old 
subjects in the same old way on the prin- 
ciple of nihil innovetur. But Father 
O’Connor’s outlines are fresh and origi- 
nal, and at the same time evidence a firm 
grasp of theology and much personal 
meditation. The few illustrative stories 
do not measure up to the strong luster of 
the outlines themselves, but, after all, 
we cannot expect to find our complete 
sermon in a set of outlines. The stories 
should be our very own. Father O’Con- 
nor’s book is excellent, and more than 
deserves the laudatory Forword by 
Cardinal Spellman. 

The compilers of “Speech Models’? 
have produced a volume that will be of 
immense help to students of sacred 


1 Sermon Outlines for the Sundays and 
Holydays of the Year. By Rev. William R. 
O’Connor (Newman Book Shop, West- 
minster, Md.; 129 pages and Index). 

2 Speech Models. By William R. Duffy 
and Aloysius Croft (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 291 pages). 
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oratory. They have taken excerpts from 
some one hundred and fifty authors, 
examples that reveal the secrets of ef- 
fective rhetorical composition. The 
unique merit of the book lies in the fact 
that the subject-matter of the model 
specimens deals for the most part with 
Catholic teachings. The brief sugges- 
tions preceding each excerpt are sound 
and practical. Specially valuable, for 
instance, are the hints for radio speakers 
and the cautions regarding addresses 
to an audience of different religious be- 
liefs. Catholic high school and college 
students, as well as seminarians, will 
find a treasury of rhetorical riches in 
this work. ; 

Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Varia.—Although a number of books in- 
tended for the training of Catholic nurses 
have appeared quite recently, none has 
come to this reviewer’s notice that is so 
extensive and scientific as ‘‘Medical Ethics 
for Nurses,” by Charles J. McFadden, 
O.S.A., Ph.D.! The book is not written 
for a special hospital or Sisterhood, and 
has therefore a more general and universal 
application. The book, which has an Intro- 
duction by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, treats 
in its 365 pages of the nature and value of 
ethics: the basis of morality; marriage 
and its implications; the meaning of suf- 
fering; some Sacraments; truthfulness and 
professional secrecy. All these topics are 
treated also in moral theology, but here 
they are gathered together and explained 
for nurses. At first sight, it may appear 
that the treatment of subjects is too ex- 
tensive for nurses, but considering the many 
questions which patients of all kinds are 
liable to ask, it is well that nurses be able 
to give a correct answer—trather than a 
wrong one or none at all. In the Appendix, 
the author treats of dying non-Catholics, 
the moral code of Catholic hospitals, and 
some minor topics. He uses several pages 
to foster and explain the care of others than 
Catholics, but the problem remains. On 
the one hand, we know that God wills the 
salvation of all men and extends to them 
sufficient actual graces, but, on the other 
hand, we are confronted with the axiom 
that outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion. What God actually does with erring 


1F, A. Davis Company, Philadelphia, 1946. 









and ignorant people, is a mystery which 
has not been revealed. However, in all 
cases the attempt should be made to lead 
them to an act of perfect contrition which 
amounts to baptism of desire. The book 
is up-to-date and is useful, not only for 
nurses, but alsofor doctors, chaplains and 
other priests. The good Index is a time- 


saver. 

The sixth volume of ‘“‘A History of the 
Catholic Church,” by Rev. Fernand 
Mourret, S.S., and translated by the Rev. 
Newton Thompson, §&.T.D., recently 
reached the reviewer’s desk.? It covers 


roughly the seventeenth century and bears 
the sub-title, ‘‘The Period of the Ancient 
Regime.” This term, as the author ex- 
plains, usually indicates the last two cen- 
turies before the French Revolution. The 
volume of 656 pages has three parts. Part 
I, on the Catholic Renaissance, covers the 
Papacy beginning with Clement VIII, the 
Renaissance in Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
particularly the reforms and growth of the 
charitable works in France, the foreign 
missions, and intellectual movements of 
this period. Part II begins with Alexander 
VII and ends with Innocent XII. Prot- 
estantism, Jansenism and Quietism, with 
their incidental controversies, are featured. 
Part III starts with Clement XI and ends 
with the last Pope of the ancient regime, 
Clement XIV. Its subject is the develop- 
ment of the forces of unbelief and the 
counter-action of Catholics. The last 
chapter deals with the Eastern Church of 
this century. 

The author presents the history of this 
period from the French point of view, as 
the predominantly French Bibliography 
sufficiently indicates. The consequence 
is that many things which happened in 
France are more fully treated. This is 
certainly no shortcoming; on the con- 
trary, it shows the need of studying various 
church histories in order to find the most 
logical and presumably correct conclu- 
sions. The publication of this volume is 
very timely just now, when politics and 
ideologies raise unprecedented problems. 
There is a fine topical Index. 

“The Clean Oblation’’® is a dogmatic 


2B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
1945. 

3 By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Radic 
Replies Press, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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treatise on the Holy Eucharist with em- 
phasis on its sacrificial character. As 
such, it is a good book for priests and 
students. The three parts of this work 
treat: (1) of Christ’s personal sacrifice 
offered at the Last Supper and on Calvary; 
(2) of Christ’s sacrifice offered through the 
ministry of the priest; and (3) of the fruits 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. The Austra- 
lian author is well-known to the American 
clergy from his articles in Emmanuel and 
many other writings. Whether the present 
book is useful for meditation before offering 
Mass, depends much on the frame of mind 
of individual priests. Notwithstanding its 
good qualities, the book does not seem to 
be suitable for the laity in general. 

A very popular book of only 86 pages is 
“Do This in Commemoration of Me,” by 
the Very Rev. Nerius Semmler,O.F.M.Cap.‘ 
It treats lucidly of the liturgical, dogmatic 
and other aspects of the Holy Sacrifice. 
The language is easily understood by the 
laity, but is at the same time doctrinal and 
inspiring for all readers. The book ought 
to find a wide distribution, and should 
greatly contribute to a better understand- 
ing of the Mass and thus increase the ap- 
preciation of the Holy Sacrifice and increase 
attendance. 

“Our Lady of the Aztecs,” by Josephine 
M. O’Neill,5 is the simple story told for 
children about the apparition and in- 
auguration of the devotion of Our Lady of 
Guadalupe near Mexico City. The book 
is beautifully printed and illustrated in 
colors by Justin F. McCarthy, O.F.M. 
Sisters will be greatly interested in this fine 
publication of 72 large pages. 


4 Mass Association, 1740 Mt. Elliott Ave., 
Detroit 7, Mich. 
5 St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 


The second volume of ‘‘Maryknoll Mis- 
sion Letters for 1945’ contains reports 
from war-stricken countries dnd letters 
from Central and South America which 
make absorbing reading. 

“The Church in Latin America’” is one 
of the textbooks of Catholic Action Discus- 
sion Clubs. The 60-page booklet is very 
useful for its purposes, and also provides 
interesting information to the casual reader. 

“Making the Stations with Jesus,’ by 
Fr. Maurice St. Julien, C.P., contains 
beautiful meditations on the Way of the 
Cross, recommended for private use (The 
Coéperative Press, 7101 Natural Bridge 
Road, St. Louis 20, Mo.). ‘Rosaries for 
Russia,” by Magnus Seng, compresses 
within 24 pages a good thought on every 
bead of the fifteen decades (The Campion 
Press, 1184 Phillips Place, Montreal). 

“The Heart in Benediction,” by Francis 
P. Donnelly, S.J., presents in 72 pages fine 
explanations on the Divine Praises and the | 
Seven Last Words of Christ. There is 
substance in these expositions, and they 
will furnish suggestions for evening talks 
(The Fordham Press, New York City). 
“Tale of a Troubadour,’”’ by Rev. Samuel 
Cumming, S.A., is a short and good life of 
St. Francis of Assisi, covering 45 pages. 
“The Graymoor Fathers’’ is a short his- 
tory and exposition of the Society of the 
Atonement (Graymore Press, Peekskill, 
N. Y.). The last two double numbers of 
Primitive Man treat of “Conjuring and 
Property Rights among the Canadian 
Indians.” They are very interesting 
(Catholic Anthropological Conference, 
Washington 17, D. C.). 

Kian J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


6 The Field Afar Press, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
7 The Catholic Action Bookshop, Wichita 2, 
Kansas. 
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From every available indication the 
Catholic Church in the United States 
is on the threshold of an era of con- 
struction more intensive and varied 
than has featured any preceding period 
of its active, often feverish, building 
history. Vast building programs, of 
course, are no new phenomenon in the 
life of the Catholic Church. When 
the great tide of immigration was at 
its full during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth, new Catholic 
congregations multiplied at a giddy 
rate, and facilities for the worship of 
the adults and the education of their 
children had to be provided almost 
overnight in countless communities. 
In those hectic days of church and 
school erection speed was, so to 
speak, of the essence of every build- 
ing contract. Only persons who fail 
utterly to appreciate the urgency of the 
needs of*that throbbing era will carp 
at the shortcomings of the structures 
then erected, or criticize the men who 
sponsored them and labored inde- 
fatigably to make their erection pos- 
sible. Like the first colonists of our 
country, the pioneer pastors could not 
defer their building programs until 
more stable conditions permitted the 
erection of edifices that would satisfy 
all the austere canons of religious and 
architectural art. Asa matter of fact, 
considering the difficulties that condi- 
tioned their construction and financing, 
did these buildings fall so far below the 
standard of contemporary structures 
designed for secular or civic purposes? 
Certainly the ecclesiastical buildings 
fulfilled and in many cases still fulfill 
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their basic functions at least as ade- 
quately and satisfactorily as any other 
type of edifice erected in their day. 

For the reasons just stated, those 
who are fully conversant with the facts 
regarding the phenomenal growth of 
the Catholic Church in our land will 
resent the diatribes of some ill-in- 
formed present-day critics who, sitting 
placidly in their armchairs, presume 
to pick out flaws in the buildings sur- 
viving from the past age. These build- 
ings still stand as eloquent testimony 
to the fine realism and sanguine faith 
of men who, seeing an urgent need, 
proceeded to fill it as promptly and as 
well as prevailing circumstances per- 
mitted. It remains for our modern 
perfectionists to match the pioneers’ 
rare combination of spiritual zeal and 
practical realism by utilizing as con- 
scientiously and to a comparable de- 
gree the facilities which our newer age 
so lavishly provides. 


Planning for a New Era 


During the building era now open- 
ing no like claim of urgency can be 
legitimately alleged for hasty plans or 
hasty decisions. Luckily, the current 
period of reconversion presents pros- 
pective builders with an ample inter- 
val for calm thought and painstaking 
consultation before the full boom of 
building gets under way. This inter- 
val of enforced inaction should be 
utilized for mature analysis of all the 
factors involved, not only in the 
building projects themselves, but also 
in the existing fluid social situation. 
Here indeed past history may be logi- 
cally consulted, for history performs 
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its true function when studied, not 
with a view to pillorizing our predeces- 
sors, but to learn humbly from their 
experiences. One salutary lesson at 
least may be derived from past experi- 
ence—the danger of shortsighted plan- 
ning, of being unduly influenced by 
passing superficial conditions which 
may not faithfully mirror future needs. 

In the conviction that the Homtr- 
LETIC could fulfill a truly useful réle at 
the present time by placing before our 
readers the mature thought and best 
professional advice of to-day, our 
Editors have invited the leading firms 
engaged in the planning and construc- 
tion of ecclesiastical buildings to col- 
laborate in the preparation of a series 
of Supplements which will clearly 
specify the factors that should govern 
the decisions of those upon whom falls 
the responsible duty of providing for 
the local and sectional needs of our 
Catholic people. For the general plan- 
ning and supervision of all the tech- 
nical phases of these Supplements we 
have been most fortunate in securing 
the wholehearted codperation of a 
firm whose name is associated with 
some of the most important and highly 
praised Catholic structures erected in 
recent years—Messrs. Eggers and Hig- 
gins, Architects, of New York City. 
With the office of Messrs. Eggers and 
Higgins a program has been elaborated 


which will consider every salient factor 
which the builder should take into 
consideration in planning an ecclesias- 
tical edifice of any kind—from the fac- 
tors which should govern the choice of 
a site to the last detail in the con- 
struction and equipment of a build- 
ing. These articles will be written in a 
form that will be clear even to those 
without professional training. Each 
article will be entrusted to an out- 
standing authority on its particular 
topic. Viewed as a whole, the pro- 
jected series will seek to answer the 
question: ‘‘What information is in- 
dispensable for every builder and ad- 
ministrator of church properties?” 

A special section in these Supple- 
ments will be devoted to the answer- 
ing of such questions as our readers 
may care to submit on any matter con- 
cerned with the erection, maintenance 
or care of ecclesiastical buildings of 
any kind (churches, schools, hospitals, 
rectories, convents, etc.). Our readers 
are invited to ask such information 
without any thought of obligation be- 
yond the implied concession of their 
permission for the anonymous publi- 
cation of the question and answer in 
all cases that might have a general 
interest for our readers. Whether the 
question and answer are published or 
not, a private reply to the question will 
be sent to every inquirer. 
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The Mechanical Equipment of a Modern 
High School 


By E. J. BENnescu, M.E. 


The mechanical equipment of any 
building consists primarily of the heat- 
ing system, the ventilating system, and 
all other systems not electrical or sani- 
tary. It is the equipment least noticed 
—but most compiained about when not 
correctly designed or not working prop- 
erly. The electrical system—consist- 
ing of the lighting, the fire alarm sys- 
tem, the public address system and all 
other similar self-advertising systems— 
catches the layman’s eye immediately; 
even the sanitary system with its 
streamlined sparkling white toilet fix- 
tures, with their bright chromium trim, 
attracts ready attention. But let the 
heating system fail on a cold winter’s 
day or the ventilating system not 
operate properly on a muggy day, and 
then people begin to understand that 
perhaps there is more to the mechani- 
cal system than just those radiators or 
those little square openings at the win- 
dows or those mesh openings in the 
walls or ceilings. It is doubtless evi- 
dent that to have the mechanical sys- 
tems operate so that one feels comfort- 
able alike in the coldest weather and on 
muggy days, these systems must have 
been planned and coérdinated to make 
for a reliable, safe and economical unit. 


Boiler Plant 


The boiler plant with its auxiliaries 
is the heart of the heating system. 
The boiler plant must furnish an unfail- 
ing supply of steam to the radiators in 
the room, to the heating stacks which 
warm the ventilating air to slightly 
above room temperature, to the heaters 
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which supply domestic hot water, and 
in the modern high school steam to the 
kitchen for cooking and dishwashing 
purposes. 

A well-designed boiler plant must in- 
clude the space available for the boil- 
ers, providing (in the case of more than 
one boiler) boilers of such capacity as 
will permit economical operation with 
reasonable overload, should one boiler 
fail. Space must be allocated for pos- 
sible future expansion (see Illustration 
1). 

The fuel to be fired must be con- 
sidered. Heavy fuel oil to-day permits 
economical fuel consumption with a 
minimum of attention. However, the 
design must not preclude the use of 
coal as a fuel; this is quite obvious 
when consideration is given to the war- 
time oil scarcity. Not only must the 
use of coal in an oil-fired plant be pro- 
vided for, but also space for emergency 
storage of coal must be allocated. 
Emergency coal storage space can usu- 
ally be found inadjoining storage areas 
and similar spaces. Another little 
item which cannot be overlooked is a 
window or similar opening which will 
serve as a future coal scuttle. It is 
common practice to-day to allow for 
future automatic coal stokers in the 
planning of the boiler plant to the ex- 
tent of even providing monorails, or 
means for supporting a monorail, for 
conveying the coal from the storage 
pile to the stoker hoppers. 

The general appearance of a well- 
planned boiler plant is one of simplicity. 
However, one must not be misled by 
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this simplicity, because there are many 
cycles which automatically take place 
without practically any noise or appar- 
ent, readily observed action. One of 
these cycles is the fuel oil burning sys- 
tem. Heavy oil or Bunker C oil is just 
what the name implies; it is ‘heavy,’ 
and when cold, flows very sluggishly or, 
if too cold, not at all. Therefore, the 
oil must be heated in order to make it 
flow to the burners on the boilers. 
Oil, when delivered by truck, usually 
comes heated to about 140° F., and to 
keep this oil warm while in the under- 
ground tanks, a definite amount of iron 
or steel pipe coil is set in the oil storage 
tank. Hot water from the steam boiler 
itself is pumped through the tank coil 
at a rate sufficient to maintain the oil 
at a temperature at which it can be 
pumped. A _ thermostat must be 
placed in the oil line to the burners 
which automatically will stop the hot 
water pump when the oil temperature is 
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correct and*start the pump when the 
oil temperature is too low. This cycle 
heats the oil only to such a temperature 
that it will flow to the burner. Before 
the oil enters the burner, a similar 
cycle using a steam heater instead of 
hot water must be provided to auto- 
matically raise the oil to the proper 
temperature at which it may be atom- 
ized so that it can be burned. Another 
cycle is the automatic pressure control, 
which automatically adjusts the firing 
rate of the burner to maintain a rea- 
sonably constant steam pressure. A 
third important cycle is the supply of 
water to the boilers. An automatically 
controlled pump or other means must 
be provided so that water will be sup- 
plied to the boilers when needed, but 
not so fast as to flood the boilers. A 
complete system of safety controls and 
smoke alarms must be provided to in- 
sure that excessive pressure will not be 
generated in the boilers, and that the 





Illustration 1. A well-planned low-pressure boiler room for oil firing. 

















water in the boiler will not become too 
low or the burner adjustment become 
such that a smoke nuisance is created. 


Heating System 


The heating system consists of (1) the 
piping, which conveys steam from the 
boilers to the radiators, (2) the radia- 
tors or convectors, and (3) the piping 
which returns the condensed steam in 
the radiators to a pump which in turn 
pumps the water (condensed steam) 
back into the boilers. Thus, a complete 
loop or closed circuit has been de- 
scribed. A closed circuit is necessary 
because, if the steam condensed in the 
radiators was wasted, cold water would 
have to be introduced into the boilers 
to make additional steam; it is an 
obvious fact that more heat or fuel oil 
is required to make steam from cold 
water at (say) 40° F. than from con- 
densed steam at approximately 180° F. 
Consequently, the closed circuit. 

Radiators and convectors have been 
given such wide publicity in popular 
periodicals that discussion is not con- 





2. A typical hand-operated radiator steam 
valve. 
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sidered essential, except to explain 
that the radiator or convector gives off 
heat by means of condensing the steam 
supplied to it. 

A radiator must be supplied with 
either a manual or automatic valve (see 
Illustration 2) at the steam supply end 
to permit regulating the amount of 
steam to the radiator, thereby con- 
trolling the heat supplied to the room; 
the radiator must also have a thermo- 
static trap at the outlet end. The 
thermostatic trap is just what its 
name implies—that is, a device which 
traps the steam in the radiator and 
holds it there until it condenses, and 
when the steam is condensed auto- 
matically permits it to return to the 
pump or the boiler (see Illustration 3). 





3. Atypical radiator thermostatic return trap. 


The steam must be conveyed to the 
radiators by the steam piping system 
and returned to the pumps by another 
or return piping system. Steam piping 
must be properly pitched so that any 
condensed steam will flow to a point 
where the condensate may be drained 
from the piping; this pitching and 
draining or dripping of the piping is 
necessary to prevent annoying “‘water 
hammer.” Likewise, the return piping 
must be pitched so that the condensate 
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will drain towards the pump by gravity. 
Steam piping is usually ordinary black 
steel pipe, whereas the material of the 
return piping depends upon its loca- 
tion in the building; for instance, 
buried or inaccessible return piping 
should be red brass. 

A pump between the return piping 
and the boiler has been mentioned 
several times. This return pump may 
be of the ordinary condensate return 
type or the vacuum return type. The 
purpose of either the condensate or 
vacuum pump is to collect the con- 
densed steam from the radiators, to 
provide a means for relieving entrained 
air from the piping system, and to 
pump the condensate back into the 
boiler. The pumping of the water into 
the boiler is necessary because, when 
the trap on the radiator is closed, there 
is no steam pressure available to push 
the condensate into the boiler. Fur- 
thermore, the automatic venting of the 
trapped air to atmosphere relieves any 
further pressure on the condensate. 
Both the condensate pump and the 
vacuum pump consist of a receiver for 
collecting the condensate and a water 
pump; the vacuum pump has an addi- 
tional air pump which creates a slight 
vacuum on the return piping system. 
The vacuum created by the air pump 
permits more rapid circulation of 
steam at lower pressure and rapid ex- 
pelling of the trapped air. Both pumps 
must be entirely automatic in their 
operation and preferably of the duplex 
type; that is, a single receiver with 
duplicate pumps. The capacity of the 
pumps must be designed so as to be co- 
related with the boiler capacity and 
system capacity. A pump of insuffi- 
cient capacity may operate so fre- 
quently as to be continuous in opera- 
tion with possible flooding of the re- 
ceiver. A pump too large will have a 
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receiver of such size that the difference 
of water levels in the receiver will cause 
infrequent operation of the pump, 
thereby forcing the boiler controls to 
admit cold water to the receiver, and 
thus making for uneconomical opera- 
tion (see Illustration 4). 





4. A typical duplex vacuum heating pump. 


Steam and return piping must be in- 
sulated to prevent excessive heat loss. 
The material and thickness of the in- 
sulation should be such that an econom- 
ical balance is obtained between ini- 
tial cost and fuel saving by prevention 
of heat loss. 

The foregoing description has been 
that of the ‘‘direct’”’ heating system. 
As mentioned, steam must be supplied 
to the ventilating system heating 
stacks. This latter system of steam 
piping should be planned as being inde- 
pendent of the direct heating system. 
The reason for this separation is that 
frequently during the spring and fall 
heat is not desired from the radiators, 
but steam will be required for the heat- 
ing stacks because the unheated out- 
side air would create cold drafts in the 
rooms. Of course, the individual radia- 
tor steam valves could be closed, but 
consider the time consumed in running 
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around closing and opening radiator 
valves in a large high school building. 

Steam for kitchen purposes has been 
mentioned. The architect, in planning 
a steam-operated kitchen, immediately 
predicates the pressure to be main- 
tained by the boilers. Boiler pressure, 
when kitchen steam is supplied, is 
usually from 40 to 50 lbs., whereas with 
a heating system the pressure is from 
2to 5or8Ibs. Raising the boiler pres- 
sure increases the first cost of the in- 
stallation inasmuch as boilers designed 
for higher pressure than the ordinary 
15 Ib. low pressure must be supplied. 
Boiler pressure above 15 lb. generally 
requires high-priced licensed operators, 
thereby increasing operating costs. 
In communities where public utility 
gas is available, and steam is not re- 
quired for other than heating purposes, 
gas-fired kitchen equipment usually 
will cost less than steam-supplied ap- 
paratus. 


Automatic Temperature Control 


A properly designed heating system 
will have sufficient capacity to com- 
fortably heat the building, usually to 
70° F. when the outside temperature is 
(in the vicinity of New York) at zero 
F., and when a northwest wind of about 
15 miles per hour is blowing. It is 
apparent, of course, that the outside 
temperature is not always at zero F. 
and a 15-mile wind is not always blow- 
ing; consequently, on a mild day and 
with the same steam pressure on the 
boiler as for a cold day, the radiators 
will overheat the room. Also, a crowded 
room is overheated more easily than a 
room with only a few occupants. Of 
course, this overheating may be con- 
trolled by shutting off or throttling the 
steam to the radiators; but what a job 
this would be in a large building, es- 
pecially a school! 


In a modern high school this shutting 
off or throttling of the steam to the 
radiators is automatically accomplished 
by means of the automatic temperature 


control system. The most efficient 
systems are operated by compressed 
air at about 12 to 15 lbs. pressure. A 
thermostat located in the room, usu- 
ally near the door, has a thermostatic 
element which is actuated by the room 
temperature. Action of the thermo- 
static element admits air at a pressure 
in accordance with the room tempera- 
ture to a pneumatically operated steam 
valve on the radiator; thus if the room 
temperature is lower than that for 
which the thermostat is set (usually 
70° F.), less air is admitted to the 
radiator valve, permitting it to open 
wider and thereby supplying more heat 
to the room; if the room temperature 
is higher than the thermostat setting, 
the reverse action takes place. 

Another feature of this automatic 
control is the reduction in room tem- 
perature during the night and over 
week-ends. At some central location a 
pneumatic switch should be provided; 
by manipulation of this switch, the 
thermostat settings are simultaneously 
re-set to approximately 50-60° F. for 
the lower night temperature. 

When ventilation air is supplied to 
the room, the temperature of the air 
supplied must be controlled so that the 
room will not be overheated to the ex- 
tent of nullifying the action of the 
thermostat controlling the radiator 
valve, or, on the other hand, the tem- 
perature of the entering air must not 
be so low as to create drafts. The auto- 
matic control of the supply air tem- 
perature is similar to that for the room 
radiators; namely, a thermostat with 
its setting adjusted to a variable pre- 
determined temperature is inserted in 
the air stream near the fan supplying 
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the air; the thermostat in turn con- 
trols an automatic pneumatic steam 
valve to the heating stacks. 

The foregoing discussion of auto- 
matic temperature control is applicable 
to classrooms and similarly occupied 
spaces. However, for living quarters 
in connection with the school an elab- 
orate system of control is not essen- 
tial. One of the types of automatic 
temperature control for such areas is 
by means of one or more thermostats 
located outdoors which will sense the 
outdoor temperature (see Illustration 





5. An outdoor thermostat which controls 
the steam valve shown in Illustration 6 of 
control valve on page 733. 


5). The outdoor thermostat controls 
a steam valve located in the steam 
main serving the area to be controlled 
(see Illustration 6). A falling outdoor 
temperature will cause the valve to 
open wider, thus admitting more steam 
to all the radiators in the area. Al- 
though this system appears to be rela- 
tively simple, its design requires much 
care: for example, all radiators in the 
area must receive their correct propor- 
tion of steam simultaneously; means 
must be provided for compensating the 
outdoor thermostat for high winds; 
provision must be made for manually 
opening the valve to ‘full open’’ for 
quick heating in the morning(Illust. 7). 
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6. Mainsteamcentrolvalve. Thethermostat 
illustrated on page 732 controls the operation 
of the valve when the control shown in above 
illustration is in automatic position. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing has been a limited 
description of one of the mechanical 
systems of a modern high school. It 
has attempted to point out one of the 
phases involved to maintain the class- 
rooms comfortably warm in winter. 





7. A control cabinet. The setting of the 
pointer permits manual control by regulation 
of the knob as shown. 
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Church and School Lighting 


By R. HELLEGERS, E.E. 


I. Church Lighting 


Proper and well-designed lighting for 
churches can make the church ritual 
more impressive and the architectural 
beauty of the edifice more striking. 
Therefore, architectural traditions and 
church ritual must always be con- 
sidered, as well as the principles of 
good illumination, in designing church 
lighting. Light soft and well-diffused 
will produce a mood of restfulness and 
quiet conducive to meditation; on the 
other hand, the concentration of light 
on the altar, pulpit or sanctuary com- 
mands the attention of the congrega- 
tion. 

Gothic churches with their high 
vaulted ceilings and great stained glass 
windows have in the past depended 
upon directional daylight from these 
windows for illumination. The result- 
ing shadows and dimly lighted vaults 
of the ceiling have been responsible for 
the majestic beauty of this style of 
architecture. The illuminating engi- 
neer in his design must be mindful of 
the traditions of the past in designing 
artificial lighting for churches built in 
the Gothic style. 

Indirect lighting with brightly illu- 
minated ceilings is not appropriate for 
Gothic style of architecture, while 
direct lighting from well-designed lan- 
tern type of luminaires in the Gothic 
style will be entirely suitable from a 
traditional as well as from an illumi- 
nating point of view. Indirect lighting 
may be entirely appropriate for 
churches built in the style of Greek or 
Roman temples or modern in design. 


Where decorative luminaires are re- 
quired from an architectural point of 
view, they merely suggest a source of 
light rather than produce illumination 
for seeing. In such cases the actual 
illumination usually comes from con- 
cealed sources in back of high arches or 
pilasters so directed that they do not 
produce glare either from the congrega- 
tion or from the altar. ‘‘Pin-hole”’ 
down lighting may be effectively used 
where high ceilings are involved. Es- 
sential to all designs is the necessity of 
properly shading the lamps, with light- 
ing units of low brightness and general 
level of illumination sufficient for the 
seeing task involved. 

Altar Lighting.—The lighting of the 
altar calls for special treatment. This 
can be accomplished by spot or flood- 
lights concealed in the altar arch or be- 
hind the ceiling beams. Concealment 
of these light sources is necessary to 
protect the preacher and congregation 
from glare (see Illustration 1). 

Pulpit Lighting.— Whenever the at- 
tention of the congregation is directed 
towards the pulpit during a portion of 
the church service, it is a good practice 
to “highlight’”’ this area. This can be 
accomplished by a spotlight concealed 
behind a pillar or ceiling beam. With 
this type of lighting it is important to 
control the light so that it covers only 
the desired area. 

Church Window Lighting.—Many 
churches have beautiful stained glass 
windows which they desire to illumi- 
nate, so that they may be viewed at 
night from the inside or from the out- 
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Illustration 1. A good example of directional altar lighting, with the light source concealed. 
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side. This can be very successfully ac- 
complished by the use of properly 
placed floodlights of high wattages 
necessitated by the density of the 
colored glass. 


II. School Lighting 


The main function of school lighting 
is to provide good illumination for 
vision. Light is the term applied to 
that form of radiant energy which is 
capable of producing vision. The im- 
portance of adequate lighting for eye- 
sight conservation as well as for rapid, 
easy seeing cannot be overemphasized. 
This importance in the case of the 
school child is doubly increased, for 
young eyes, during the formative 
years, are subjected in the classroom 
to relatively long hours of eye-work 
that is extremely difficult and exacting. 
Therefore, every care must be taken 
that the principles of good illumination 
be applied to all classrooms and study 

















2. A typical classroom illuminated by semi-indirect units. 


rooms in an effort to conserve the eye- 
sight of children of school and college 
age. 

Good illumination in classrooms, by 
conserving eyesight and by aiding eyes 
to see rapidly and well with a minimum 
of wasted energy, has a decided effect 
on scholarship. The value of good 
lighting in reducing the number of 
failures and in bringing about a general 
improvement in scholarship has been 
proved by many tests. 

Since most schools are in session 
principally during the daylight hours, 
it seems logical to assume that little or 
no artificial light is necessary in class- 
rooms where windows are plentiful. 
Such is not always the case, even in the 
most modern schools where window 
areas have been carefully planned and 
school buildings properly oriented to 
receive the greatest amount of daylight 
possible. 

The level of illumination just outside 


With a flat ceiling as illustrated 


shadows caused by obstructions such as beams are entirely eliminated. 
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the school windows on a bright sunny 
day may be very high—as much as 
1000-foot candles or more.'! Inside the 
schoolroom only a few feet away from 
the windows this illumination level 
may drop to as little as 5% of this value 
or less; and on desks at the side of the 
room farthest away from the windows, 
the illumination is usually less than 5- 
foot candles, regardless of the illumina- 
tion level outside the building. 
Daylight, therefore, is very difficult 
and costly to utilize to the best ad- 
vantage within a classroom. The solu- 
tion of the problem lies in supplement- 
ing daylight with artificial lighting, in 
order to reduce to a minimum great 
variations in the level, in the color and 
the direction, which would occur due to 





1 The foot candle is the unit of illumina- 
tion and the measure of the density of the 
light falling on any surface. It is defined as 
the illumination on a surface one foot square 
received from a source one foot away which 
emits one candle power in the direction of the 
surface. 
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the motion of the sun from hour to 
hour if daylight alone were used. 


Compensating for Inadequate Daylight 


After every step has been taken to 
utilize daylight to the best advantage 
in the classroom, the next step neces- 
sary to give any school adequate light, 
and to give every pupil an equal chance 
in the pursuit of knowledge by the pre- 
vention of ocular fatigue, is the installa- 
tion of an adequate and well-designed 
system of artificial lighting. This in- 
volves six requirements for good illu- 
mination which are as follows: 


(1) There must be an adequate level 
of illumination. , 
(2) The light must be properly dif- 
fused, directed and distributed. 
(3) Undesirable shadows should be 
avoided. 
) Glare should be avoided. 
) The light should be steady and 
free from objectionable varia- 
tions. 





3. One method of lighting a corridor by means of semi-direct units. The units are designed 
to harmonize with the furniture. 
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(6) The color of the light should be 
suitable. 


In classrooms the principal seeing 


| locations are desks and blackboards. 


SPECIAL 
LIGHTIN G | Indirect and semi-indirect luminaires 
are most desirable in the usual class- 
T room where ceiling heights do not ex- 
EQUIPM EN ceed 14 feet. Even though such a sys- 


‘tem is slightly more costly than one 
| utilizing low brightness enclosing 
| globes, the saving in ocular fatigue due 
|to an absence of glare and obstructing 
shadows more than offsets the pecu- 
niary consideration. 

The average size classroom, which 
‘measures 20 X 30 feet, requires six 
‘ceiling luminaires for general illumina- 
‘tion controlled by two switches, which 
' makes it possible to turn on each row 
‘of three luminaires separately. Such 
flexibility of control is essential both 
‘from the seeing and the economical 
point of view, for often daylight is suffi- 
cient on desks near the windows and 
only those lighting units near to the 
inner walls are required to supplement 
the natural daylight. 
| For smaller classrooms four lighting 
The Chapel of Cardinal Hayes High School “units are usually sufficient if they are 

Bronx, N. Y. - the indirect or semi-indirect type. 

In a lighting design problem, the num- 

ber of lighting units required is deter- 
iaaltiaas | mined, not only by the level of illumi- 
‘nation desired, but also by the neces- 
sity for even, well-diffused, glareless 


| illumination. 
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4. This illustration indicates a method of illuminating an auditorium by means of down lights. 


absolute necessity in these classrooms, 
where seeing is a mental and physical 
strain. The standards of illumination 
in these rooms ought to be almost 
double those for the regular classroom, 
and even higher values may be advis- 
able. 

Six lighting units of the indirect type 
are recommended in these rooms. In 
addition, special supplementary light- 
ing on the blackboards is recommended. 
This is obtained by the use of direc- 
tional prismatic units, so installed as to 
direct the light from a position on the 
ceiling onto the vertical surfaces of the 
blackboards; since the source of light 
from these directional units is out of the 
normal angle of view, there is no danger 
of direct glare. Other systems of black- 
board lighting consist of troughs or 
individual reflectors with glass cover 
plates or louvres fastened to the ceiling 


or on the wall directly above the black- 
board (see Illustration 2). 


Laboratory Lighting 


Almost needless to say, the lighting 
requirements for laboratories do not 
differ from those in classrooms, and the 
same type of general illumination is 
recommended. Here again the most 
satisfactory quality of illumination is 
obtairied by the use of indirect or semi- 
indirect luminaires. Specialized supple- 
mentary lighting, consisting of small 
portable table type of reflectors, will 
assist in microscope ‘work and in read- 
ing small instruments and meters. 
Convenience receptacles should be pro- 
vided at the work tables and at the 
sides of the room for connecting elec- 
trical apparatus and portable lighting 
units. 
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5. A gymnasium illuminated by flush in-built units. Each unit consists of four 300-watt lamps, 
using a combination of lenses and prismatic reflectors. Such a unit gives an intensive dis- 


tribution of light over the entire room area. 


The lense guards as illustrated protect the 


glassware against breakage from basketballs. 


Shop Lighting 

In the elaboration of a design of 
shop lighting, as in practically all other 
lighting designs, attention must be 
given to the location and spacing of the 
lighting units to eliminate objection- 
able shadows and reflected as well as 
direct glare. For shops the Glassteel 
diffused type of reflector has been found 
to be very satisfactory. In addition to 
the general illumination, supplemen- 
tary lighting is recommended at the 
working points on fast-moving ma- 
chinery as a safety measure and to pro- 
mote accuracy of work. 

The high intensity mercury vapor 
lamps in combination withincandescent 
lamps, where color discrimination is a 
factor, may be used to advantage in 
school shops. 

Gymnasium Lighting 


Again it is manifest that good illu- 


mination is essential in a gymnasium 
both for skillful playing and quick 
seeing during games when players are 
in rapid motion. Spectators must also 
be able to see the players well, and 
without offensive glare. The illumina- 
tion, therefore, must be well diffused 
and sufficient for the purpose for which 
the room is to be used. A recessed type 
of reflector having a prismatic lens has 
been found to be very satisfactory for 
gymnasium lighting. These units may 
be installed singly or in multiples de- 
pending upon the size of the gym- 
nasium (see Illustration 5). 


Library Lighting 


The provision of proper lighting 
of libraries is most important, for it is 
here where the pupil’s eyes are used for 
very severe visual work, such as reading 
fine print, frequently over long periods 
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of time. Since reading or visual work 
is done throughout the entire area of 
the room, a high level of well-distri- 
buted general illumination is most es- 
sential. This can usually be most satis- 
factorily achieved by the use of indirect 
lighting units. 

There are many well-designed lumi- 
naires available for the illumination of 
book cases and book stacks. These are 
designed primarily to give a_ well- 
diffused and high level of illumination 
on the vertical rows of books. 


Corridor and Stairway Lighting 


Corridors and stairways are best 
lighted with direct, semi-direct or re- 
cessed luminaires. The luminaires 
should be spaced at intervals not ex- 
ceeding 20 feet. At stairways the 
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direct glare from a luminaire should be 
avoided in the interest of safety (see 
Illustration 3). 


Color Schemes and Reflection Factors 


The color and reflection factors of 
walls and ceilings play an important 
part in providing good illumination 
and in making school rooms cheerful 
and inviting and restful; they are thus 
effective means of reducing general 
restlessness and inattention. Color 
schemes should be carefully selected 
not only for their reflection factors but 
also for their decorative value. The 
ceiling color should have a reflection 
factor of at least 80% of the incident 
light, while the walls should reflect less 
light or else they will be uncomfort- 
ably bright. 








The Work of the Structural Engineer 
By WALTER H. WEIskoprF, C.E. 


The modern world requires many 
technical men, and there are to-day 
many types of engineers from a General 
Goethals of Panama Canal fame to 
Casey Jones, whose praises have per- 
haps been sung more often. Herein it 
is proposed to give some brief idea of 
the work of one type known as a 
“structural engineer,’’ the man who is 
concerned primarily with the design 
and construction of buildings. 

The structural frame of a building 
is in many ways like the skeleton of a 
man. The functions of the two are 
the same—to maintain the form against 
outside forces. The beams and 
columns are the bones of the building, 
and like the bones of a man are covered 
and concealed, but the functions they 
perform become apparent through the 
covering. To carry the anaiogy fur- 
ther, the foundation of a building is 
like the ground a man stancs on. If 
firm, the structure stands in repose. 
If soft and yielding, the man must 
move and the structure, unable to 
move, suffers. 

These two features, the skeleton or 
frame-work and the foundations, com- 
prise the field of the structural engi- 
neer. They are very fundamental in 
building construction and, excluding 
technical refinements, simple in con- 
ception. 

The structural frame and founda- 
tions are only one phase of the entire 
building project. There are many 
others—such as the general arrange- 
ment, proportions, appearance from 
the outside and inside, heating, venti- 


lating, lighting, and so on. The 
architect has the responsibility for the 
planning of the entire project, and the 
structural engineer is then one of the 
specialists whom he consults and who 
studies the problem with him. 


Beware of Expensive Bargains! 


The wise owner consults his archi- 
tect early (even before deciding on the 
site), and similarly the wise architect 
consults his structural engineer at an 
early date. Much needless grief and 
expense is thus avoided. This can 
best be illustrated by citing an in- 
stance in which it was not done. A 
promoter bought what he thought was 
a great bargain, a large piece of un- 
developed property at an unusually 
cheap price. When the architect and 
engineer started their plans, they 
found that the site had been a garbage 
dump many years before. Under the 
ground surface they found a consider- 
able depth of partially decomposed 
organic matter, which would continue 
to decompose and consolidate for 
many years. The excessive cost of 
building foundations on this site was 
many times greater than the apparent 
saving in the cost of the land. The 
land was inexpensive but there was a 
reason, which a sub-surface explora- 
tion would have immediately revealed. 

In making the fundamental de- 
cisions in the planning of a project, the 
structural engineer’s advice is im- 
portant. Should the building, for in- 
stance, be low and broad, covering a 
large ground area, or should it be 
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smaller in plan but multi-storied ex- 
tending to a considerable height? 
Of course, many factors enter into such 
a question—the availability of land, 
the cost of the land, the need for light 
and air, the functions to be performed 
in the building, and naturally the cost. 
Here the engineer enters the picture 
again. If the sub-surface conditions 
are unfavorable, a high building may 
require very expensive foundations, 
and a low rambling structure may be 
much cheaper. On the other hand, if 
sound rock occurs at a convenient 
depth, the higher building, smaller in 
ground coverage, may be cheaper, 


Basic Decisions to Be Made 


Having decided on the main fea- 
tures, the architect and his consultants 
have many more questions to study. 
Some of these are the following: 


(1) The location and arrange- 
ment of the supports.—Should 
masonry walls be used to carry the 
loads down to the foundations, or a 
frame of columns and beams as a 
support on which the walls and 
floors are carried? Masonry bear- 
ing walls can, of course, be used only 
on comparatively low structures. 
On high buildings they become so 
thick as to be uneconomical. If a 
framed structure is decided on, 
where are the columns to be put, 
and how are the floor beams and 
girders to be arranged? 

(2) What materials to use. In 
the foundations this is largely a 
question of the sub-surface condi- 
tions encountered and of cost. If 
firm, undisturbed soil is at a con- 
venient level, the most economical 
foundation consists of “‘spread foot- 
ings,’ that is, reinforced concrete 
pads on which the columns rest and 
which spread the load on the soil. 
If the soil is poor (such as quick- 
sand, or mud, or miscellaneous fill), 
but if a firm stratum occurs below, 
piles of wood or concrete can be 
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driven through the soft material to 
the firm stratum and the columns 
supported on groups of these piles. 
If rock is not too deep, concrete 
piers can carry the loads down to it, 
or again piles can be employed. 

(3) If wall bearing, should stone 


or brick be used for the walls? This 
is a question of the availability of 
local materials and appearance of 
the exterior. 

(4) If a framed structure, shall 
we use reinforced concrete for the 
members or structural steel? Ad- 
vocates and salesmen of these com- 
peting materials are always willing 
and eager to show that theirs is the 
better and cheaper. The engineer 
must analyze every case, and with 
fairness and firmness make what- 
ever decision is in the best interest of 
his client, the owner. 

(5) The choice of a type of floor 
construction presents many alter- 
nates. Here again special interests 
enthusiastically try to sell their 
wares, and the engineer must weigh 
the relative merits and costs. 

(6) Should the building be of 
fireproof construction? This means 
not only that the supporting 
members be of non-combustible ma- 
terial, but that the steel (whether it 
be the structural frame or the rein- 
forcing bars in a concrete frame) be 
protected by a masonry covering, 
so that it can withstand the effects of 
a high temperature for a period of 
several hours without softening to 
the point where a collapse results. 
For some types of buildings (such as 
theatres, places of public assembly, 
or multiple dwellings beyond a cer- 
tain size), municipal building laws 
usually require fireproof construc- 
tion. For other structures the de- 
signer has a choice of (a) fireproof 
construction, (b) combustible ma- 
terials, or (c) an intermediate class 
which uses non-combustible ma- 
terials, but with less stringent re- 
quirements than fully fireproof con- 
struction. 


The Question of Cost versus Serviceability 


In all these questions cost is a factor. 
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It is often desirable to prepare detailed 
plans of typical portions of a project 
using several different types of con- 
struction. These can then be com- 
pared with a view to serviceability, 
appearance, initial cost, cost of up- 
keep, possibility of future alterations, 
and so on. With such a study the 
owner, the architect and the engineer 
can jointly arrive at decisions. 

All of the matters mentioned above 
are concerned with one function of the 
engineer—advice and consultation with 
the architect and owner to aid in mak- 
ing wise fundamental decisions. An- 
other function of the engineer is to pre- 
pare drawings from which the structure 
can be built. This, in the parlance of 
the profession, is called the structural 
design, but the word “‘design’”’ as here 
used has a somewhat different meaning 
from the usual one. The engineer in 
making the design establishes the 
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actual location of each wood, concrete 
or steel member—each column and 
each beam on each floor. He then 
makes numerical computations of the 
loads on each member, and by means 
of the science of structural mechanics 
determines the size of each piece that 
will safely sustain the loads it will be 
subjected to. The sizes are then indi- 
cated on the plans and drawings made 
of the connections of the various 
pieces to each other. Design drawings 
are also made for the foundations. 


Designing Buildings from the Top Down 


Buildings are built from the bottom 
up, but they are designed from the top 
down. Inasmuch as the columns in 
each story must be able to support all 
that is to be placed above, the founda- 
tions which are to be built first, and 
which must safely carry the whole 
structure, can only be accurately 
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planned after the plans for the build- 
ing are sufficiently developed to permit 
the precise calculation of the weights 
of the materials that will constitute 
the floors, walls and roof, as well as the 
so-called live loads, which consist of 
the human occupants with their furni- 
ture and stored materials, not to over- 
look the snow which may lie on the 
roof. 

A realization of these conditions 
helps the owner to understand the 
lapse of time required between the 
start of planning for a building and the 
start of actual construction on the site. 
Every job is distinctive. No two 
buildings are exactly alike. Even if 
two superstructures are planned to be 
identical, differences inevitably occur 
below ground due to the difference of 
site. Every job presents a new prob- 
lem, and is a challenge to the ingenuity 
and skill of the designers. 


The Satisfaction of Fulfilled Dreams 


When the plans are complete and a 
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contractor has been assigned the job of 
executing the work at the site, the engi- 
neer enjoys the always thrilling ex- 
perience of seeing his dreams ma- 
terialize. He must be satisfied that 
the intent of the plans and specifica- 
tions is fulfilled, and where unexpected 
conditions are encountered, changes 
and modifications must be made with 
his approval. As the skeleton is 
covered and clothed and the building 
becomes-a thing of use, those who 
worked to create it—architect, engi- 
neer and builder—experience a feeling 
of mutual ownership: ‘This is ours.”’ 
And no man who has sincerely given of 
his talents can ever lose his fatherly 
interest in the particular buildings of 
which he knows so many intimate de- 
tails. There is great fascination in 
structural engineering, and those who 
practise in that field accept large re- 
sponsibilities, not only to their clients 
for the efficiency of their work, but to 
the public at large for the safety of 
what they conceive and create. 
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Special Mechanical Systems 


By R. HELLEGERS, E.E. 


The modern school of our day has 
many outstanding features and systems 
in addition to good lighting. These 
systems are rapidly changing from the 
classification of luxuries to one of neces- 
sity. 

Such features and systems are the 
electric clock system, the program 
signaling system, the sound distribu- 
tion system, the interior telephone 
system, the fire alarm system, the 
laboratory panel system, and in schools 
having auditoriums and assembly 
rooms, motion picture equipment. 

Each of these various systems has its 
distinct advantages as herein described. 


Electric Clock System 


The electric clock system consists 
generally of a master time-piece cus- 
tomarily located in the main office 
and operating or controlling a series of 
secondary clocks located in the various 
class and assembly rooms. Usually in 
combination with the time-recording 
system is a program control system 
automatically operating program sig- 
nals. With this system it is possible to 
set up a series of program schedules 
which will continue to operate auto- 
matically until reset for a change in 
program. 


Sound Distribution System 


This consists essentially of a sound 
distribution cabinet which is usually 
installed in the main office and which 
contains the radio receivers, the phono- 
graph reproducing unit, and the dis- 
tribution apparatus. This system pro- 
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vides facilities for the distribution of 
radio programs, phonograph programs, 
or microphone programs to any se- 
lected group or to all of the loud speak- 
ers connected with the system. The 
loud speakers are located in the class- 
rooms, gymnasium and auditorium. 
With a two-channel system it is pos- 
sible to distribute both a radio program, 
a phonograph or a microphone program 
to two selected groups of speakers at 
one and the same time. These sound 
distribution systems are becoming very 
popular in schools and are used quite 
extensively. 


Interior Telephone System 


By use of an interior telephone sys- 
tem with the control equipment in the 
main office and the outlying stations 
in the classrooms and various assembly 
rooms it is possible to coérdinate the 
activities of the school as well as to 
maintain control over the multiplicity 
of locations from one central point. 

This system is an administrative aid 
which permits rapid and efficient trans- 
mission of information and instructions 
between the administrative staff and 
the instructors, thus eliminating un- 
necessary expenditure of time and 
effort. 


Fire Alarm System 


In all buildings where groups of 
people are assembled dependable pro- 
vision should be made for the protec- 
tion of lives and property from injury 
by fire. It is here where a well-designed 
and dependable fire alarm system plays 
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an important part. This system con- 
sists of a control panel (which is the 
nerve center of the system), the fire 
alarm stations from which an alarm is 
sent in, and the gongs, sounding the 
transmitted alarm. 

In certain cities where permitted, 
the local school fire alarm system is 
directly connected to the city system, 
thereby summoning the city fire de- 
partment in case of a fire by one opera- 
tion of the local fire alarm station. In 
localities where this feature is not per- 
mitted by local regulations, a city fire 
alarm box is located in a prominent 
place in the school or just outside of the 
building. 


Electrical Experimental Laboratory 
Panels 


The proper conducting of electrical 
experiments in present-day high schools 
and colleges requires adequate equip- 
The laboratory 


ment and facilities. 


panels and equipment available are de- 
signed to deliver current of different 
characteristics and voltages to the in- 
structors and students’ tables or to any 
location where electricity is needed for 
experimental use. 


Motion Picture Equipment 


Hardly a school of our day is with- 
out its motion picture equipment, 
which is used for both educational 
purposes and entertainment. 

Where a school has a full-size audi- 
torium, a projection booth is usually 
provided with its complete motion pic- 
ture projection equipment. In schools 
with no projection booths portable pro- 
jection equipment is entirely satisfac- 
tory and adequate. The present-day 
sound motion picture equipment brings 
entertainment, music, news, education 
and travel to the students, thus adding 
greatly to their education and enjoy- 
ment. 

















Shall We Build Now? 


By DANIEL PAuL Hiccorins M.Am.I.A. 


This is the question we are asked 
more often to-day than any other. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be answered 
categorically. The construction indus- 
try, with all of its component elements, 
cannot prophesy, even venture an as- 
sured estimate of things to come. 

Ordinarily there is no miracle or fog- 
enshrouded mystery about erecting a 
building. The dollar, if fairly stabil- 
ized, does so much work, and the 
quantity of work can be computed ac- 
curately and thus produce an answer in 
terms of dollars. 

There has never been a period in the 
history of the construction industry 
when there was so much work awaiting 
execution, when costs were so high, 
materials so difficult to procure—when 
the future was so unpredictable, and, 
contrasting with all that, when the 
needs were more imperative. 

Basically, costs are relative. The 
historian can tell us vividly of the 
struggles that ensued in ages gone by, 
and how there were cries of horror at 
cost levels which, when reviewed to- 
day, seem ridiculously low. There are 
countless buildings serving their pur- 
pose efficiently to-day which, if they 
had to be reproduced at current cost 
levels, would involve a staggering in- 
crease over the original capital invest- 
ment. 

Whereas a commercial structure is 
erected at current costs and can reflect 
the end product (be it rent or goods) at 
a ratio consistent with the capital ex- 
penditure, the cost of construction is 
but one item in cost accounting. Thus, 
it is a relative matter. However, there 


is a tremendous backlog of construc- 
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tion in this revenue-producing field, 
and it will tend to produce competition 
for construction materials and main- 
tain, if not increase, present price 
levels. .There is the rub. If we post- 
pone building till some later date, will 
costs be greater or less? No one will 
venture to offer a positive answer. 

The most difficult problem arises 
when construction is necessary, not for 
revenue-producing services but rather 
for expanding the work of the Church 
or, perhaps more usually to-day, en- 
deavoring to cope with the demands 
which accumulated during the war 
years when such construction was pro- 
hibited. 

The requirements of the Church and 
all other non-profit organizations are 
great. The necessity for home build- 
ing is also apparent. The combination 
of all these needs has developed an im- 
mense program, which in terms of dol- 
lars is staggering. The crux of the 
problem is that all the demands come 
simultaneously. And, despite good in- 
tentions, the inexorable law of supply 
and demand is ever operative and 
pushes costs to higher levels. 

We of the construction industry are 
embarrassed and even harassed when 
challenged to offer a defense of current 
costs—which, indeed, are not of our 
making. We serve those who wish to 
build; we do not directly inflate costs, 
but as an agent we operate within the 
law of supply and demand, govern- 
mental regulations being also factors. 
Although we are professionally engaged 
day by day and are often expected to 
have a better perspective about the 
interplay of social, economic and poli- 
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tical cross-currents, we are not wit- 
nesses of the origination of these ele- 
ments; we merely witness the results. 

If we who comprise the industry can- 
not offer definite advice, where can you 
turn? It is difficult for anyone to fur- 
nish an answer, and we can only grope 
for the time being. 

This analysis of the situation may be 
disappointing to many, but it is a 
truthful one. At least, we do know 
that the national index (the cost of 
commodities) is quoted at forty to 
seventy per cent higher to-day than 
before the war. Even here reputable 
agencies disagree, because the era of 
private building is only beginning and 
the available statistics do not supply 
sufficient basis for accurate diagnosis. 

Higher and higher costs do not augur 
well for the construction industry; all 
too often this condition results in stag- 
gering financial losses for commercial 
builders, It dams progress, causes dis- 
appointments, and hurts reputations. 

And yet, for Catholics particularly, 
what recourse is there? The Church is 
faced with greater spiritual problems 
than even before; hostile forces have 
increased, the ravages of war have 
weakened the forces of good. So what- 
soever be the obstacles, however high 
the barriers, the Church must reso- 
lutely march forth armed with the 
greatest resource—its sanctity. 

More than any other organization in 
the world, the Church has encountered 
in its long history every physical and 
material obstruction. Those of us who 
profess to the status of experts in some 
field, who in men’s eyes are in some 
special domain regarded as fonts of 
wisdom, would entertain most pessi- 
mistic forebodings if before us we did 
not see the quiet determination of those 
who have always relied on faith, and 
over the centuries erected the world’s 
greatest buildings. 
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